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ABSTHACT 


/ 

u.  This  study  exanined  the  feasibility  of  a U.S.  Aray 
Collegiate  CoBaissioniiv:  Program  (CCP)  as  a supplemental  method 
of  officer  procurement.  The  study  assuaed  that  any  CCP  uill 
operate  like  the  Marine  Platoon  Leaders  Class  (PLC)  Program  and 
used  data  froa  the  PLC  Prograa  and  existing  Aray  programs  (FOTC. 
USMA.  OCS)  aa  the  basis  for  predicting  CCP  results. 

The  study  investigated  the  U.S.  undergraduate  collegiate 
population*  Aray  officer  procurement  goals,  program  production 
capabilities,  costs,  and  retention  rates,  projected  through 
fiscal  year  1982. ^ 
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The  study  found  that  through  FY  1982  a sufficient 
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collegiate  population  will  continue  to  exist  to  meet  projected 
Aray  officer  procurement  and  production  goals.  Existing  offi* 
car  programa,  however,  aay  produce  a significant  annual  deficit 
after  I960  because  they  do  not  thoroughly  cover  the  entire 
undergraduate  population.  The  study  also  found  that  (1)  CCF 
can  initially  be  expected  to  produce  3, 300-^ • 000  new  officers: 
per  year,  (2)  that  CCP  source  officers  will  cost  about  ter 
thousand  dollars  per  capita  (in  1975  dollars),  and  (3)  that 
CCP  officers  can  be  expected  to  experience  a 15-28^  retention 
rate  beyond  ten  years  commissioned  service. 

The  study  determined  that:(l)  expansion  of  existing 
Aray  procurement  programs  (ROTC,  USKA,  OCS)  to  meet  projected  ~ 


ill 


it-e^ 


■f  f r ^ 


iv 


^Tt  82  production  goals  la  not  coat  effective*  (2)  ihec^CCV  can 
be  expected  to  alleviate  moat  of  the  expected  officer  short- 
fall:'and  (3)  4hat  CCP  will  procure  officers  at  an  Initial 

* <9^ 

and  at  a tv^year  per-capita  cost  lower  than  any  exist' 

The  study  concluded  that  CCP  is  a feasible  supplement 
to  existing  programs  in  terms  of  procurement  potential  and 
productivity,  cost  effectiveness,  and  retention. ^ The  study 
also  concluded  that  the  combination  of  exirting  programs  (with 
present  operating  costs  per-capita)  plus  CCP  (similarly  funded) 
may  not  achieve  projected  FY  1982  production  goals.  The 
study  recommended  development  of  a CCP  model  for  detailed 
analysis  and  evaluation  during  the  next  16>3^  months  (Septem* 
ber,  1978-«ay,  1980). 
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CHAPTER  ; 

tm:*:  ^;'.»ll5G1ati*:  cow.kil;gionin(;  vna-PAHt 
INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 

The  Departaent  of  Defense  is  charged  to  provide  the 
Uiuted  States  with  an  economical  and  effective  defense  struc- 
tuVa.  Managers  within  the  Department  of  Defense  are  constantly 
searching  for  ways  to  improve  the  defense  structure  at  a lower 
coat*  Programs  that  are  not  cost  effective  usually  cannot  be 
justified  to  the  CongresH,  The  Def»*nse  Department's  concern 
over  money  allocated  to  officer  procurement  programs  is  typical 
of  the  concern  expressed  towards  any  big  budget  item»  programs 
that  have  proven  performance  records  rarely  encounter  difficulty 
in  Congress  while  those  programs  that  produce  officers  at  a 
higher  cost  usually  encounter  a great  deal  of  difficulty, 

A recent  development  in  the  officer  procurement  area 
is  the  idea  of  an  Army  Collegiate  Commissioning  Program  (CCF). 

The  program  originated  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  and  centered  amund  the 
idea  of  recruiting  male  undergraduate  college  students  for  a:; 
officer  program  that  did  not  require  attendance  In  POTS  type 
classes  but  did  require  ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  precommirsioning 
training  during  summer  vactions,^  After  the  student  completed 
his  training  and  earned  his  bachelor* s degree  he  would  be 
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coounis3io?.ed  an  a reserve  officer  and  assigned  to  active  duty 
for  three  years, 

T flr»p<1  for  the  Jtudy 

The  CCF  rrorram  han  been  diccusuod  within  the  ;jo; 

» ment  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  ^,arine 

Corps  but  there  has  not  been  a comprehensive  study  of  whether 
CCP  can  actually  do  what  the  Army  believes  such  a program 
would  have  to  accomplish. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether  an 
Army  Colleplate  Commissioning  frofiram  is  potentially  a worth- 
while officer  procurement  source.  The  areas  to  be  Investigated 

are  I 

(1)  If  Army  officer  production  requirements  do  not 
change,  can  ROTC  produce  its  assigned  share  of  officers  through 
19fl2? 

(2)  Is  there  a sufficient  male  full-time  undergraduate 
population  to  annually  produce  4,500-5,000  CCF  source  ortic'-'^r 

(1)  Will  CCF  be  cost  effective  In  i-ompnrisnn  to  oth>  r 

m 

Army  officer  procurement  programs? 

(4)  What  will  be  the  comparative  retention  rate  of  : . : 

' source  officers? 

Kethod  of  Study 

This  study  Investigates  the  feasibility  of  a Collegiate 
Commissioning  Program  by  reviewing  Army  ROTC  production  roq.ir'’- 
menta  through  19^2  and  then  comparing  recent  historical  ■ 
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participation  and  production  i<*v<»is  against  tha  available  male 
POTC  college  population.  The  CCr  production  question  haH  been 
reviewed  by  identifying  the  full-time  undergraduate  male  popula- 
tion at  both  Army  POTC  and  r.on-Army  RUTC  colleges  and  arr  ''''inr 
recent  POTC  and  PLC  procurement  and  attrition  data  to  pied  t 
potential  production. 

This  study  assesses  per  capita  cost  by  reviewing  PLC 
assigned  accession  expenses  and  Army  CCP  cost  estimates  and 
comparing  these  costs  against  the  stated  expensesj  of  other 
major  officer  procurement  programs. 

Comparative  retention  rates  by  procurement  source  be- 
yond ten  years  commissioned  service  were  reviewed  and,  based 
upon  cost  per  accession  and  the  retention  rate,  a comparative 
coat  per  officer  by  program  was  determined. 

Assumptions  , 

There  are  two  fundamental  assumptions  inherent  to  the 
study I (1)  That  a CCP  will  operate  in  a manner  similar  to  the 
Marine  PLC  Program  and  (2)  that  students  will  participate  in 
CCP  for  tho  same  reason  that  members  participate  In  tiie  A^mv 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)«  to  earn  a commission 
or  determine  if  they  want  to  earn  a commission  in  the  Army. 

limitations 

This  study  did  not  address  the  impact  of  potential 
increased  female  participation  in  ROTC  or  the  possibility  that 
the  Army  might  substantially  alter  the  existing  PCTC  ratio  betweon 
males  and  females  in  order  to  achieve  annual  production  goals. 
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Further,  the  potential  market  at  junior  colle<^es  was  not 
analyzed  because  it  was  believed  that  CCF  source  officers  who 
possessed  only  an  associate  decree  would  not  be  educationally 
competitive  with  officers  from  other  commissioning  sources  who 
possessed  a bachelors  degree. 

The  potential  for  increased  production  from  the  L’.S. 
Military  Academy  was  not  addressed  since  higher  production 
would  require  the  expansion  of  existing  facilities  and  this 
expansion  could  only  be  achieved  at  a cost  which  Congress  would 
probably  consider  prohibitive. 

The  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS)  was  not  considered 
a likely  source  of  additional  officers.  In  view  of  the  current 
Army  plan  to  increase  OCS  production  from  350  in  1975  to  2,163 
by  197®  it  is  probably  not  reasonable  to  expect  OCS  to  produce 

an  additional  3, 000-5# 000  officers  annually. ' 

/ 

/ 

Forecast  of  Subsequent  Chapters 

This  study  evaluate?*  the  feasibility  of  an  Army  ccr  by 
presenting  and  interpreting  information  in  the  following 
manner# 

Chapter  II#  A review  of  related  literature  and  the 
recent  performance  of  the  PLC  Program  has  been  conducted. 

Chapter  III#  FCTC  procurement  and  production  goals 
through  FY  19^2  and  a market  analysis  of  potential  CCF 
production  constitutes  the  majority  of  Chapter  III,  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a brief  presentation  of  per  capita 
coats  by  program  and  retention  rates  of  career  officers  by 
comissioning  source. 
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Chapter  IVi  This  chapter  is  essentially  an  analysis 
of  the  evidence  presented  in  Chapter  111  as  It  relates  to  cep 
potential  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  procurement,  production, 
attrition,  cost  and  retention. 

Chapter  Vi  Conclusions  and  recommendations  regard  '.g 
areas  that  might  merit  further  study  are  presented. 

Background 

The  CCP  has  never  been  authorized  to  recruit  an  officer 
or  been  allotted  any  money  by  Congress.  The  program  is  a con- 
cept that  was  initially  discussed  between  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen:  > (N^ariixiwor  an.’ 
Reserve  Affairs  (:<4RA))  and  the  Marine  Corps  Officer  Procure- 
ment Section  during  October  and  November  of  197^.^  The 
representatives  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (KARA)  were  interested  in  learning  all  they  could 
about  the  Karine  Corps  Platoon  Leaders  Class  (PLC)  Program  so 
that  they  could  build  a CCP  model  that  might  resemble  PLC. 

The  purpose  of  the  CCP  concept  and  model  development  was 
apparently  to  determine  whether  a PLC  type  program  could 
satisfy  increased  Army  production  requirements,  supplement 
ROTC  and  avoid  the  need  to  ask  Congress  for  an  increase  in  the 
Army  ROTC  Scholarship  Program,  The  Karines  provided  the 
information  with  some  unstated  misgivings  because  the  prospect 
of  the  Army  entering  a virtually  private  Marine  Corps  recruit- 
ing source  was  unattractive.  Unknown  to  thr  Corps  at  the 
time,  the  Army  was  equally  suspicious  of  the  CCP  concept  be- 
cause the  procurement  appeal  of  the  program  was  uncertain. 


The  Karines  heard  very  little  about  CCF  during  1975* 

This  was  Just  as  well  since  the  Karine  Corps  Officer  Procure* 
sent  Section  was  engaged  in  preparing  correspondence  to  the 
Departnent  of  Defense  regarding  an  attempt  to  secure  pcrnr'nent 
authority  for  their  PLC  stipend  program.  This  effort,  whi  ’ 
then  did  not  appear  to  be  related  to  CCP,  proved  to  be  the 
rebirth  of  the  CCP  concept. 

The  Corps  forwarded  its  recommended  proposal  for 
status  of  the  stipend  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  concurred  with  the  proposal  and  !•*  Karch,  1976, 
added  another  proposal  to  the  Bill.  The  Karch  11,  1976, 
letter  from  Mr,  Richard  A.  Wiley,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  stated  in  parti 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
authorise  financial  assistance  to  members  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Platoon  Leader  Class  (PLC)  program  and 
to  extend  such  financial  assistance  to  other  simil- 
arly situated  officer  candidates  while  they  are 
pursuing  a baccalaureate  degree.  This  will  permit 
the  services  to  actively  pursue  an  officer  procure- 
ment program  which  can  be  expected  to  provide  a 
stable  base  of  required  officer  accessions  each  year 
in  a zero  draft  or  all-volunteer  force  climate,^ 

There  was  never  any  question  that  the  other  services 
had  the  authority  to  develop  a commissioning  program  similar 
to  the  PLC  Programi  that  authority  already  existed  under 
Section  600.  Title  10,  U.S,  Code.^ 

The  significant  issues  in  this  correspondence  were  that 
the  other  services  could  develop  a PLC  type  program  with  a 
comparable  stipend  and  that  the  CCP  idea  was  resurrected,  if 
in  fact,  the  concept  had  aver  died. 
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CCP  took  another  step  forward  on  June  3.  1976,  when 
Vice  Admiral  John  G.  Finneran,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Killtary  Personnel  Policy)  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  the  CCP  concept  might  benefit  the  active  mi  ' tary 
forces  by  attracting  officers  at  a lesser  cost  in  comparison 
to  ROTC  and  that  a CCP  with  a stipend  could  supplement  the 
academies  and  the  ROTC  programs.^  This  testimony  indicates 
that  Admiral  Finneran  and  his  staff  obviously  thought  that  a 
CCP  was  cost  effective  in  comparison  to  ROTC.  Later,  during 
the  same  hearing,  Admiral  Finneran  testified  to  Senator  Nunn 
that  some  ROTC  units  which  had  not  been  operating  at  productive 
rates  had  either  been  closed  or  placed  on  probation  and  that  he 
believed  that  a Collegiate  Commissioning  Program  could  be  used 
to  manage  the  ROTC  program  and  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  a 
commission  without  jeopardizing  the  officer  force  structure.^ 
Admiral  Finneran  apparently  believed  that  if  a CCP  was  insti- 
tuted then  some  of  the  least  productive  ROTC  units  could  be 
closed  and  tly  cheaper  CCP  would  produce  more  than  enough 
officers  to  make  up  for  the  ROTC  closings. 

Since  CCP  appeared  to  be  attractive  to  Admiral 
Finneran,  the  subcommittee  was  anxious  to  find  out  what  th3 

I 

Army  thought  about  the  program.  Their  position  was  somewhat, 
guarded.  Passage  of  the  Bill  was  recommended  in  the  Army's 
statement  but  CCP  was  not  a procurement  source  that  was  going 
to  be  developed  unless  ROTC  failed  to  meet  production  goals.® 
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The  Army  position  wan  not  surprisin/r*  POTC  had  been  a 
successful  procurement  source  and  as  lonr  as  it  remained  that 
way  the  Army  had  no  desire  to  enter  a market  that  possessed 
unproven  potential. 

Admiral  Pinneran's  testimony  frequently  referred  co 
cost  effectiveness  and  that  CCF  would  be  a cheap  source  of 
pood  officers.  At  one  point  in  the  proceedings.  Admiral 
Pinneran  stated  that  the  Army  POTC  Scholarship  Program  cost 
approximately  $22,000.00,  the  Army  ROTC  (non-scholarship) 
commissionee  cost  $13,000.00,  the  PLC  averaged  about  $11,000.00, 
and  the  NROTC  (non-scholarship)  cost  about  $24,000.00.^ 

He  apparently  provided  the  cost  data  to  indicate  that  if  CCF 
were  like  PLC,  it  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Admiral  Pinneran* s testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  June  3*  1976,  resulted  in  an  extension 
of  the  stipend  law  until  June  30,  1977,  at  which  time  the  law 
will  require  either  permanent  statutory  authority  or  termina- 
tion. Should  the  law  be  enacted,  then  the  CCP  concept  will 
be  an  alternative  available  to  the  Army.  There  is  no  reasrn 
to  believe  at  this  time  that  the  CCP  concept  will  be  changed 
before  the  Bill  is  reintroduced  to  Congress  in  1977. 

There  is  a reasonable  possibility  that  an  Army  CCP 
would  be  similar  to  PLC  in  the  areas  of  attrition  and  produc- 
tion. Since  CCP  could  behave  like  PLC,  a review  of  the  Corps* 
experience  with  PLC  could  be  a worthwhile  method  of  examining 
the  CCP  potential. 


FOOTNOTES 


^Based  upon  a conference  at  Headquarters,  U.S.  Fa'ine 
Corps  between  representatives  of  the  Marine  Corps  Officei  rocure- 
ment  Section  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  ?fc’nse 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  Subjects  The  Collegiate 
Coamissioning  Program,  Officers  presents  It.  Col,  £.  H.  Thomas 
(USMC),  LTC  Jack  Gentry  (USAP),  MAJ  P.  E.  Tucker  (USKC),  Capt. 

J,  B»  Ingersoll  (USMC),  Washington,  D.C.,  October,  197^* 

2 

Department  of  Defense,  “Officer  Accession  Plan  (Line 
Officer  and  KSC)  PY  77-82"  (Washingtons  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  1976)  (n«p.)« 

^Conference  at  Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Subjects 
The  Collegiate  Commissioning  Program,  o£.  cit.  ^ 

4 

Based  on  Official  Correspondence  between  Mr,  Richard  A, 
Wiley,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Honorable  James  T.  Lynn,  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  March  11,  1976, 

^U.S,,  General  and  Permanent  Laws  of  the  United  States 
in  Force  on  January  20,  1971,  10  U.S.C,  600. 

^U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel,  Karine  Corps  Platoon 
Raders  Class.  Hearing,  94th  Congress,  2nd  Sess, , June  5 » 1976 
(ii^ashlngions  Government  Printing  Office,  1976),  p.  3. 


^Ibid. 


^Ibid. . pp,  4-5, 
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RET/IEW  OP  UTEPATUPE  AND  THE 
KAPIKE  CCPPS  FLC  FELGPA:. 

This  chapter  contains  a general  literary  review  and  the 
background  and  recent  performance  of  the  FLC  Frogram,  The  re- 
view of  literature  is  essentially  directed  at  the  reasons 
certain  types  of  material  were  used,  where  this  material 
originated  and  how  the  information  supports  subsequent 
chapters  of  the  study,  A detailed  documentary  review  is  con- 
tained in  Appendix  C,  The  r*  cent  performance  of  the  ! Ii: 

Program  has  been  presented  in  order  to  provide  historical  back- 
ground and  a data  base  that  can  be  related  to  CCP  later  in 
the  study. 

Review  of  Literature 

Officer  procurement  programs  attracted  a great  deal  of 
interest  prior  to  1973 i however,  since  the  end  of  the  collefo 
protest  era  and  U.S,  involvement  in  Indochina  there  has  c i!' r.  a 
gene»*el  reduction  In  the  amount  of  published  material. 

The  material  published  in  books,  newspapers,  marazincr. 
and  other  periodicals  from  1966  to  1973  usually  addressed  the 

I 

problems  that  ROTC  was  encountering  on  campuses  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  review  general  interest  type 

I 

magazines  (Time.  Newsweek) . military  magazines,  The  Con.^rossin;.al  ' 

10  ’ 

i 
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Record,  major  newspapers  or  various  rrealdential  Commlaaion 
reportn  that  were  published  durln/*.  thla  period  withnul  dl Hcover- 
Inf:  an  article  relating;  to  the  military  reeruitirv:  nyatem, 

* Kany  of  these  articles  were  critical  of  the  military  or  - "fered 

little  prospect  that  officer  procurement  would  ever  recovi 
« from  the  Vietnam  War. 

This  material  is  generally  outdated  when  studying 
current  or  potential  problem  areasf  however,  the  articles  do 
have  historical  value. 

The  literature  relative  to  this  study  is  essentially 
either  produced  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  or  one  of 
its  subsidiary  agencies  or  the  DOD  has  been  a primary  source 
for  the  material  (extracts  from  the  Congressional  Record,  studies, 
or  essays).  The  only  exceptions  to  this  statement  concern  various 
statistical  publications  (Yearbook  of  Higher  Education.  Accredited 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education)  regarding  undergraduate  enrol- 
lment projections  and  portions  of  laws  that  address  officer 
procurement. 

Investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  implementing  an 
Army  CCP  addresses  four  areas i (1)  potential  ROTC  production, 

V (2)  potential  CCP  production,  (3)  comparative  cofit,  and  (4) 

potential  retention.  The  available  information  regarding  these 
^ areas  is  generally  located  in  published  regulations  and  reports 

or  unpublished  point  papers,  accession  plans,  fact  sheets, 
talking  papers,  letters  and  memorandums.  Despite  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  material  is  unpublished,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  invalid  or  inaccurate. 
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In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  it  was  probably  very  accurate  since 
the  material  was  prepared  by  numerous  Army  and  Marine  action 
officers  and  used  in  correspondence  with  Comrress,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  respective  services  to 
develop  future  requirements  and  goals  or  to  assess  prograr 
performance. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  literature  has  been  collected 
from  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Armyi  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Marine  Corpst  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research,  West 
Point,  New  Yorki  and  reports  from  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command,  the  material  is  not  readily  available  to 
the  average  scholar.  The  information  upon  which  this  study 
is  based  was  obtained  after  a microfiche  search  of  the  Defense 
Documentation  Center  from  the  data  terminal  located  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansasi  correspondence  with  the  Director  of  Institutional 
Research,  Office  of  Institutional  Research,  West  Point,  New 
Yorki  visits  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  and  visits  to  the  Recruit- 
ment Branch,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  L.n. 
Both  the  Army  and  Karine  Corps  were  willing  to  provide  cooles 
of  unpublished  data  and  further  clarify  the  data  contents  in 
Informal  discussions. 

The  facts,  analysis  and  conclusions  presented  in  :;ub> 
sequent  chapters  are  derived  from  the  previously  mentioned 
material. 
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Th«  ROTC  production  analysis  through  1982  Is  supported 
by  a historical  review  of  recent  ROTC  performance  and  ROTC 
production  goals  established  by  the  Army.  Reports  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  and  statistical  c^'^ta 
regarding  projected  ROTC  enrollment  levels  were  compared 
against  projected  male  undergraduate  enrollment  levels  through 
1982,  The  latter  information  was  obtained  from  The  Yearbook 
of  Higher  Education. 

Information  upon  which  to  analyze  potential  CCP  produc- 
tion was  provided  from  Marine  Corps  PLC  enrollment,  attrition 
and  commissioning  reports,  an  analysis  of  the  non-Army  ROTC 
college  undergraduate  population  and  recent  ROTC  participation 
levels  derived  from  reports  of  the  U.S,  Army  Training  and 
Oootrlne  Command, 

The  comparative  per  capita  and  estimated  gross  costs 
of  CCP  were  compiled  from  letters  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  testimony 
in  the  Congreesional  Record,  memorandums  of  Army  and  Marine 
officers,  reports,  talking  papers,  fact  sheets  and  point 
papers  provided  by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  and 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Potential  CCP  career  retention  in  comparison  to  the  career 
retention  levels  of  existing  officer  procurement  programs  was 
obtained  by  a review  of  retention  data  provided  by  the  Office 
of  Institutional  Research  and  unpublished  material  available 
in  the  Marine  Corps  Recruitment  Branch  and  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs). 
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Since  any  Army  CCP  would  exist  within  the  framework  of 

the  law.  It  was  necessary  to  review  the  statutes  which  related 

to  military  commissioning  programs.  The  specific  laws  which 

appear  to  have  the  greatest  bearing  on  officer  procureme’^t 

programs  in  general  are  Title  10.  U.S,  Code  and  Title  37. 

Code.^  Public  Law  92~172  has  a specific  application  to  CCI 

because  permanency  of  the  statute  will  permit  the  Secretary 

2 

of  the  Army  to  develop  an  Army  CCP  with  a stipend. 

This  study  has  addressed  a different  potential  method 
of  Army  officer  procurement.  The  idea  is  not  novel  because 
the  Karines  have  used  a PLC  Program  for  forty- two  years 
however,  the  literature,  because  it  is  essentially  raw  data,  has 
required  a considerable  amount  of  tying  together  and  attempting 
to  correlate  Army  material  or  existing  Amy  programs.  Further, 
after  the  Amy  and  Karine  data  was  analyzed  it  was  necessary 
to  assess  the  potential  productivity  of  a hypothetical  program 
based  upon  statistical  estimations  of  future  college  male  popula- 
tions, In  the  area  of  assessment  of  potential  CCP  productivity 
and  the  relative  ROTC  participation  percentages  of  male 
students  at  Army  ROTC  sponsor  colleges  of  different  sizes, 
this  study,  to  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge,  is  original. 

PLC  Background 

The  Karine  Corps  PLC  Program  is  an  officer  candidate 
program  for  full-time  male  undergraduate  students  (less  seniors) 
who  are  attending  regionally  accredited  colleges  or  universi- 
ties.  Successful  completion  of  all  precommissioning  training 
requirements  and  receipt  of  a baccalaureate  results  in  appoin 
sent  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Karine  Corps  Reserve.^ 
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Th«  PLC  Progru  was  foundsd  in  1935  and  sines  has  bs- 
eoas  ths  ksystons  of  Marins  Corps  officsr  procursasnt. 
Currsntly,  PLC  produess  in  sxesss  of  forty  psrcsnt  of  all  U.S. 
Marins  Corps  Rsssrvs  offiesrs.^  Furthsr,  whsn  ths  PL')  nlatsr 
prograa*  ths  Officsr  Candidats  Class  Prograa,  is  addsd  Xj 
produetion  figurss  thsss  two  programs  producs  nsarly  sswsn  of 
STsry  tsn  Marins  Corps  offiesrs.^  Ths  Marins  Corps  obtains 
ths  rsmaining  thirty  psrcsnt  of  its  offiesrs  from  ths  Naval 
Asadsay*  activs  duty  souress  and  ths  NROTC  (Marins  Option) 
Program. 

PLC  procursmsnt.  whils  always  significant,  has  not 
always  rseruitsd  as  many  students  as  ths  Marins  Corps  desired. 
In  fiaet.  from  1968  through  1971  the  program  consistently 
failed  to  reach  quota  objectives  and  ths  Marins  Corps  bscams 
eonesmsd  that  one  of  its  two  major  sources  of  offiesrs  was 

a 

bosoming  a nonooapotitivo  program.  In  view  of  ths  four  year 
failure  trend,  ths  Marins  Corps  started  a major  effort  to 
revitalise  PLC  by  requesting  ths  Department  of  Defense  to 
sponsor  legislation  in  Congress  which  would  provide  an  optional 
stipend  corresponding  to  ths  monthly  subsistence  payments 
awarded  sssbers  of  ths  ROTC  Advanced  Course. 

Ths  Dspartssnt  of  Defense  concurred  with  the  recommenda- 
tion and  requested  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  provide  draft 
legislation  and  correspond  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  W.  Warner 
outlined  the  Marine  Corps  Financial  Assistance  proposal  in 
eorreapondenee  on  February  20,  1971 i 
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It  is  envisioned  that  under  normal  circumstances, 
Financial  Assistance  could  be  provided  to  a selected 
Platoon  Leaders  Class  candidate  only  durinp  the  school 
year  (nine  months)  and  then  only  if  he  satisfactorily 
completes  the  required  military  training  during  the 
previous  summer.  There  would  be  no  additional  clot-h’ng, 
training  or  travel  expenses  beyond  those  currently 
existing  in  the  present  Platoon  Leaders  Class,  A 
stipend  equal  to  that  paid  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  considered  an 
appropriate  amount  to  provide  partial  assistance  in 
defraying  educational  costs,  though  not  so  much  as  to 
be  the  main  attraction  for  enrollment.  In  return  for 
acceptance  of  financial  aid,  individual  candidates 
would  become  liable  for  a minimum  of  two  years  enlisted 
service  should  they  fail  to  complete  the  program  by 
acceptance  of  a commission,  with  an  increasing  service 
obligation  of  six  months  for  each  part  or  whole  school 
year  during  which  financial  assistance  was  received,  With 
acceptance  of  a commission,  an  officer's  initial  p^^riod 
of  active  duty  would  oe  increased  by  six  months  for  each 
academic  year  during  which  he  received  subsidy,  commenc- 
ing with  a two  and  one-half  year  obligation  for  those 
who  complete  the  program  without  drawing  any  subsidy. 9 

The  Congress  approved  the  Financial  Assistance  proposal 
and  the  President  signed  Public  Law  92-172  on  November  7,  1971, 
The  law  provided  the  payment  of  a stipend,  at  the  same  rate 
authorized  for  Senior  Course  HOTC  cadets,  to  eligible  members 
enrolled  in  a .Yarlne  Corps  Officer  Candidate  Program,^® 

The  PLC  Program  experienced  a surge  in  recruiting  im- 
mediately after  passage  of  the  law  and  for  the  first  time 
since  1967  the  annual  quota  was  exceeded, Further,  the  re- 
cruiting quota  had  not  been  reduced  in  order  to  attain  the  neces- 
12 

sary  numbers.  Since  1972  the  FLC  Program  has  consistently 
exceeded  recruiting  quotas, Appendix  A,  Tables  1-5  are  a de- 
tailed examination  of  PLC  production  and  recruiting  results  from 

1968-1976. 

It  is  possible  that  the  FLC  stipend  was  not  the  only 
factor  which  contributed  to  PLC  success.  The  improved  campus 


recruiting:  climate,  the  diminishinf:  role  of  the  U.iJ,  military 
in  Indochina  and  an  economic  recession  may  also  have  contributed 
to  increased  PLC  success. 

Recent  PLC  Performance 

The  Marine  Corps  conducts  PLC  recruiting  through  r>arin=’ 
Corps  Officer  Selection  Officers  (CSOs)  located  in  fifty-eight 
cities  throughout  the  continental  United  States.  These  offi- 
cers recruit  eligible  male  college  freshmen,  sophomores  and 
Juniors  at  regionally  accredited  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  PLC  Program  through  a quota  system  that  is  roughly 
established  by  analysis  of  the  male  undergraduate  population 
within  the  six  Marine  Corps  recruiting  districts.  Officer  , 
Selection  Officers  are  not  restricted  from  recruiting  at 
universities  where  other  commissioning  programs  are  located 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  6o6  PLC  officers 
commissioned  in  Fiscal  Year  197^.  4o^  were  located  at 
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campuses  which  hosted  either  NROTC,  AFROTC,  or  Army  fiOTC. 

This  fact  is  not  really  surprising  since  ROTC  programs  are 
usually  located  at  the  larger  universities  and  the  Karine 
Corps  Officer  Selection  Officer  traditionally  has  conducte'’ 
his  recruiting  efforts  where  he  can  reach  the  largest  poten- 
tial recruiting  population  in  the  shortest  time.  There  are 
probably  some  exceptions  to  this  practice,  particuarly  when 
a small  college  has  a history  of  PLC  interest,  but  in  general, 
the  recruiter  travels  to  the  greatest  population  centers. 

The  PLC  is  a program  that  permits  voluntary  disenrol- 
Iment  unless  a member  has  received  the  stipend.  The  voluntary 
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dlsenrollment  concept  occasionally  causes  difficulty  in  re- 
taininf  members  and  attrition  is  always  a source  of  /^reat 
concern.  This  attrition  can  be  identified  by  two  major 
areast  training  attrition  and  nontraininf"  attrition. 

The  FLC  member  who  is  <»nrolled  as  either  a freshm. 
or  sophomore  will  attend  two  six  week  summer  training: 
sessions  and  the  PLC  junior  will  attend  one  ten  week  traininf^ 
session.  All  training  is  conducted  at  Officer  Candidates  School, 
Sparine  Corps  Development  and  Education  Command,  Quantico, 
Virpinia.^^  PLC  training  attrition  since  1970  has  not 
fluctuated  more  than  ten  percent  and  has  averaped  about 
twenty  percent  per  year,^^  There  are  a number  of  factors  which 
have  a bearing  on  training  attrition,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  training  philosophy  of  the  commanding  officer.  For 
example,  training  attrition  in  the  PLC  Program  between  1973 
and  1975  decreased  by  nearly  seven  percent  and  only  one  signifi- 
cant factor  changed  during  that  period » the  commanding  officers. 
Table  6,  Appendix  A indicates  1969  training  attrition  was  Icwor 
(9.13  percent)  than  in  subseqtient  years.  The  an^wef  . jr.  b" 
attributed  to  the  H.C  conditions  of  release  at  that  tin:’; 

FLC  summer  training  failures  were  assigned  to  recruit  troininr 
at  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Farris  Island,  ;>eiith  Janljn. 
Apparently  the  specter  of  "boot  camp"  war  a powerful  stirr.ulus  to 
complete  summer  training.  Draft  pressure  during  that  period 
was  probably  another  factor  that  kept  attrition  at  a lower 
level.  The  practice  of  requi’-ing  summer  training  failures 
to  attend  recruit  training  was  discontinued  in  1970. 
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riC  traininf  attendance  projections  for  1977  and  197^ 

4 

are  optimistic  but  probably  attainable  if  attrition  in  the 
program  continue:!  to  decre.a5;i'.  The  Karirje  'lorps  projected  in 
.[une,  197^i»  that  candidateo  would  report  for  trn;:  n* 

in  each  of  these  years  and  approximately  ?‘,500  would  cotr.f 
tralninf , 

The  second  factor  in  the  TLC  attrition  equation  is  non- 
training  losses.  The  PLC  members  of  the  /graduating  classes 
of  1972-1975  provide  some  insight  into  total  attrition  and 
since  training  attrition  is  generally  predictable,  nontrain- 
ing attrition  can  be  deduced.  From  1969  through  1975  the 
annual  PTC  input  wan  approximately  2,200.  This  input  v/an  sub- 
divided by  academic  classes  in  the  following  manner:  900 

freshmen,  700  sophomores  and  600  juniors.  The  freshmen  and 
sophomores  attended  training  twice  and  lost  about  twenty 
percent  of  the  class  each  time  they  attended  training.  Hence, 
the  1,600  freshmen  and  sophomores  were  reduced  to  approximately 
1,000  by  the  time  they  completed  all  of  their  precommissionlrg 
training.  The  juniors  attended  one  ten  week  summer  tra:nnr 
session  and  graduated  about  4B0  of  the  original  600.  \.ir.::e  only 

31.29  percent  of  all  PLC  members  are  commissioned  and  2,20'’" 
were  procured,  699  could  be  expected  to  successfully  comslote 
the  program,  ^ This  Implies  that  1,512  members  did  not  com- 
plete the  program  and  720  of  the  1,512  failures  were  training 
failures.  If  720  is  subtracted  from  1,512  it  can  be  d iter- 
mined  that  792  were  nontraining  Iodises;  or  the  average  n-  n- 
training  loss  during  the  undergraduate  period  was  fifty-' bree 


percpnt  of  the  total  losset:.  The  Pl.C  fumulative  attrition 

figures  at  Table  7t  Appendix  >\  confirm  this;  deductive  pi-occ';;:. 

The  ILC  r.lipend  was  briefly  addres£;ed  in  Chapter  I to 

permit  the  introduction  of  the  evolution  of  CCP;  howev'r 

there  was  no  discussion  of  the  stipend  as  a management  t: 

Simply  put,  the  stipend  propram  is  the  Corps'  "mailed  fist 

In  a velvet  plove."  PLC  candidates  who  receive  the  stipend 

apree  to  accept  a commission  or,  if  they  become  unqualified 

for  a commission  for  other  than  medical  reasons,  perform 

active  duty  as  an  enlisted  IVarine,  (The  enlisted  oblipatinn 

is  ripldly  enforced.)  The  stipend  propram  has  prcwn  from 

? ’ 

in  1972  to  1 ,022  participants  in  1976,'  The  .’tarincs 

project  that  by  19^0  they  will  spend  an  estimated  C-1 ,260,0' 0, 00 
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for  1,400  participants,  ' While  it  is  too  early  to  establish  a 
trend,  the  stipend  propram  has  attracted  about  thirty-five  per- 
cent  of  the  elipible  FLC  population  for  the  past  four  years, 
This  constant  percentape  has  permitted  the  iVarines  more 
accurately  to  predict  production  from  FI.C  and  these  predic- 
tions, if  they  continue  to  be  accurate,  can  serve  a.i  a 
stabilizinp  influence  on  the  planned  input  of  short  terir 
proprama  like  the  Officer  Candidate  Class.  Another  benefit 
which  has  probably  accrued  from  the  stipend  is  decreas*  :i 
attrition,  FLC  source  officers  who  praUuated  from  collepe  in 
1975  had  a modest  four  percent  less  attrition  than  those  who 

graduated  in  1972,  a class  which  did  not  have  the  stiper.d 
24 

propram.  This  attrition  decrease  occurred  during  a period 
when  such  pressures  as  the  absence  of  the  draft  and  the  r/’w 
Ifarine  Corps  policy  of  voluntary  release  from  CCS  withou* 
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mandatory  recj'ul  t training  could  have  caus»’d  attrition  to 
increase.  Further,  there  is  virtually  no  attrition  amon/^ 
stipend  participants.  While  records  have  not  been  maintained 
on  the  stipend  profram  other  than  the  names  of  stipend  , 
ticipants  and  the  reasons  that  caused  separation,  it  appenis 
safe  to  speculate  that  less  than  five  percent  fail -to  ^:ain  a 
commission.  It  is  probably  too  early  to  attribute  the  entire 
attrition  decrease  to  the  stipend  program,  however,  the  | 

initial  results  are  encouraging  and  if  the  trend  continues 
the  stipend  program  will  have  proved  its  worth  as  a tool  in 
reducing  attrition. 

The  Marines  established  in  1973  a conceptualized  goal 
for  the  production  mixture  from  their  various  officer  procure- 
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ment  programs,  ^ The  PLC  portion  within  the  total  was  fifty- 
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eight  percent,  A review  of  Marine  Corps  officer  production 
from  1970  to  1976  indicates  that  PLC  has  not  produced  its 
conceptualized  share  (Table  I3,  Appendix  A),  Since  the  f.arine 
Corps  commissioned  the  required  number  of  officers  during  the 
seven  year  period  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  other  ■^rogr-’ms 
were  producing  more  than  their  planned  share.  The  Marinos 
were  probably  fortunate  that  they  did  not  commit  therrselv'?.; 
to  the  conceptualized  goal  by  depending  on  PLC  to  produce 

fifty-eight  percent  while  decreasing  production  from  their  ■ 

I 

other  officer  sources.  The  production  mix  which  the  Mari  res  j 

thought  best,  and  the  PLC  failure  to  provide  its  share  of  th- 
whole,  was  not  so  much  an  indictment  of  PLC  as  it  was  of  the 
planners  who  developed  the  idea.  A key  point  to  be  learned 
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from  the  Marine  experience  i5j  that  reliance  on  a ainfle  propran- 
to  produce  fifty  to  seventy  percent  of  the  total  requirement  ir. 
extremely  dangerous.  If  such  a plan  is  actually  implemented, 
then  substantial  resources  must  be  committed  to  that  pn  'am. 
Resource  commitment  and  a disproportionate  requirement  pi.  e. 
on  one  program  decreases  flexibility  across  the  entire  spectrum 
and  could  Jeopardize  the  overall  goal  because  other  procure- 
ment programs  may  not  be  able  to  speed  up  production  in  time 
to  offset  the  deficit. 

The  Karines  might  have-  reached  the  FLC  conceptual  i zed 
goal  by  a substantial  increase  in  recruiting  resources  or  a 
restructuring  of  PLC  by  making  the  stipend  mandatory!  however, 
the  other  programs  would  still  have  been  in  operation  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  a shift  in  existing  resources  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  FLC  requirement  and 
still  keep  every  other  program  open.  If  the  stipend  had  been 
made  mandatoz^,  many  members  might  have  disenrolled  rather 
than  accept  the  active  duty  obligation.  History  has  proven 
that  commitment  to  the  conceptualized  goal  was  an  unncces'?;'.-y 
risk. 

PLC  Cost  and  Retention 

The  PLC  Program  had  an  estimated  assigned  cost  in  1975 
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of  $11,900,00  per  commlssionee.  The  itemized  cost  elements 
are  located  in  Table  R,  Appendix  A, 

Retention  of  PLC  source  officers  who  have  between  ten  and 

2R 


twenty  years  of  commissioned  service  is  twenty-eight  percent 
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The  Military  Academy  has  a rrtentlon  rate  of  over  sixty  percent  ^ 
and  the  Array  ROTC  scholarship  pro#>:rara  has  a retention  rate  that 
exceeds  forty  percent.^®  The  FIC  retention  rate  is  smaller  than 
West  Point  and  scholarship  proprams  but  these  rates  are  diffi- 
cult to  compare  because  officers  from  reserve  source  pro  'r.’.s.' 
do  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to  remain  on  active  duty  that 
is  afforded  to  regular  source  officers.  The  Marine  Corps  has 
especially  stringent  requirements  for  reserve  officers  to 
augment  into  the  regular  establishment,  PLC  source  officers 
must  compete  with  other  reserve  officers  for  the  limited  regular 
officer  vacancies  in  a particular  year  group  and  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable for  a year  group  already  to  be  filled  with  the 
maximum  number  of  regular  officers.  Under  this  condition,  no 
reserve  officer  could  be  absorbed  into  the  regular  force  regard- 
less of  his  qualifications.  To  the  degree  that  each  military 
service  has  different  standards  for  retaining  reserve  and  regular 
officers  beyond  their  initial  period  of  obligated  duty,  the 
Marine  Corps  reserve  officer  procurement  programs  compete  at  a 
disadvantage  and  this  disadvantage  should  be  taken  into  acmurt 
when  comparative  career  retention  rates  are  evaluated. 

The  PLC  Program  occupies  a central  position  in  the 
Marine  officer  procurement  structure.  FIC  allows  procurement 
flexibility  by  allowing  recruiting  at  nearly  all  regionally 
accredited  institutions,  yet  it  generally  exists  in  harmor^ 
with  NROTC,  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  Officer  Candidate  Class 
Program, 
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FLC  requirements  are  not  so  lar#^e  that  the  procurement 
structure  has  become  unbalanced.  The  Marines  have  preferred  a 
more  even  approach  to  officer  production  and  this  has  permitted 
a larper  number  of  students  to  have  access  to  a commissi in^ 
program . 

The  Corps  appears  to  have  recofmized  the  need  to  reach 
the  entire  college  population  with  a comparatively  inexpensive 
program. 
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^U.S.  General  and  Permanent  Laws  of  the  Lini  J t ; 
in  Force  on  January  20,  1971.  10  U.S.C,  600. 

2 

U.S.  General  and  Permanent  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  Force  on  January  20,  1971.  22  U.S.C,,  Supplement  l, 

, S . , Karine  Corps  Officer  Candidate  Program  Financial 
> Assistance  Act.  Public  Law  92»1727~~  (l$7l) . 

^Department  of  Defense,  Karine  Corps  Order  FI] 00. 6lC . 
Military  Personnel  Procurement  Manual , (Washingtoni  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Karine  Corps,  June  2,  1973).  pp.  3-H. 

^Ibid. 

^Department  of  Defense,  ”FY  70-76  Reserve  and  Regular 
Accessions"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S,  Karine  Corps,  1976), 
(n.p. ). 

^Department  of  Defense,  "Cumulative  Attrition  Reports, 
89th-93rd  OCC  Classes"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S.  Karine 
Corps,  1975)  and  "Cumulative  Attrition  Reports,  9^th-98th  CCC 
Classes"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S.  Karine  Corps,  1976), 
(n.p. ) . 

O 

Department  of  Defense,  "Fact  Sheet  foi’  the  A.'.-istaii*. 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  for  Is* 

Before  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  .Tune  3, 

1976"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S.  Karine  Corps,  1976), 

. (n.p.). 

Q 

Based  on  Department  of  the  Navy  Correspondence  bet-.ve-or; 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  W.  Warner  and  the  Honorable 
1 ' Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  20,  1971. 

. S . , Marine  Corps  Officer  Candidate  Program  Financial 
Assistance  Act,  op.  cit. . (n.p. ) . 

^^“Fact  Sheet  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  . . .,"  0£,  cit. . (n.p.). 
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*(See  Table  6,  Appendix  A.) 
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Department  of  Defense,  "FLC-WCCC  Training  Estimate" 
(Washingtoni  Headquarters,  U.S.  i»arine  Corps,  1976),  (n.p.). 
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Pact  Sheet  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Eei'ense 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  . , o£.  cit. . (n.  p,). 
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Department  of  Defense,  Marine  Corps  Financial 
Assistance  Agreement  (Revised  197^).  {Washinf^toni  Headquarters. 
U.S,  jifarine  corps,  June  l97^)  » »n,p. ) , 
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Department  of  Defense,  "Financial  Assistance  iro,«:ram 
Results  and  Projections  PY  72-RO"  ('.Vashingtom  Headquarters, 
U.S,  urarine  Corps,  1976),  (n.p.). 
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^Department  of  Defense,  "information  or.  the  rlatoon 
Leaders  Class  Program,"  (rfashingtom  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Bflaz*lne  Corps,  May  15.  1973).  (n.p.). 
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Program"  (Washingtoni  Headquarters,  U.S.  iVarine  Corps,  1976), 
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Based  on  Official  Correspondence  between  Bichard  A, 
Wiley,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  lionorable  James  T,  Lynn,  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  March  11,  1976. 

^^Georfie  D.  Waters,  L'^’C,  U.S,  Army,  United  Jtat' 
Military  Academy  Letter  KAOR  of  November  23,  1976  to  .Vaj 
P,  E.  Tucker,  (West  Pointi  November  23,  1976),  (n.p, ). 

^^Georpe  P.  Kleb,  LTC,  U.G.  Army,  "Memorandum  for  the 
Record  DAFS-KPO-3"  (Washinptoni  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army,  May  1,  1975).  (n.p,). 
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THE  COILEGIATK  COriYISSlUMNC  r:^UGRAI.  i 
AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FCTENTIAL  FRODL'CTION, 

COKFARATIVS  COST  AND  HETENTIOK  » 

The  inforffation  in  this  chapter  addresses  a CCP  con- 
ceptualized production  real  established  by  the  Army  in  19?6, 
ROTC  proeureaent  and  production  ^oals  throufth  FY  19*’2,  a sub- 
stantive CCP  market  analysis  and  the  methodology  used  to 
establish  the  market  analysis,  comparative  costs  per  various 
officer  programs  and  retention  levels  by  comrainsioninf  sources. 

ROTC  Procurement  and  Production  Goals 

The  Aray*s  total  need  for  new  officers  from  FY  1977 
through  PY  19P2  ranges  from  a low  of  15 » 5^6  in  the  initial 
year  to  a high  of  16,93^  in  FY  19^0,^  The  total  requirement 
does  not  change  muchi  however,  the  proportion  of  each  prograir's 
contribution  within  the  structure  changes  considerably.  The 
current  production  plan  calls  for  ?0TC  in  PY  1977  to  contribute 
only  thirty-eight  percent  to  the  overall  goal j however,  duo  to 
shifts  in  emphasis  during  the  si*  year  period,  by  19®2  Ho'', 
must  produce  sixty-two  percent  of  all  officers  if  the  Army 
is  to  make  its  goal.  Another  way  of  looking  at  the  POTC 
production  increase  is  to  compare  actual  PY  1975  production 
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to  PY  19*^1  planned  production.  When  the  two  years  are  compared, 
the  planned  “OTC  production  increase  lu  a staptrerinf.  I4l  per- 
cent,^ 

The  Army  ROTC  production  problem  is  even  more  our. 
in  lifht  of  attrition  between  freshman  enrollment  and  con..  ir:  "on- 
in#r.  Table  29,  Appendix  3 shows  that  if  the  Army  is  to  meet 
ROTC  foala  then  freshman  (Military  Science  I)  procurement  must 
Increase  from  1974-1975  to  197^-1979  by  ?,‘^29  cadets  and 
senior  (Military  Science  IV)  enrollment  must  increase  by 
4»534  cadets.  The  MS  I increase  is  probably  not  too  difficult 
to  reach  since  there  were  29,309  MS  I cadets  in  1976-1977 
and  the  Army  poal  for  197S-1979  is  only  30,000}  however,  the 
MS  IV  enrollment  was  only  about  6,000  in  1976-1977  and  in  two 
years  It  must  increase  to  nearly  9,500  without  reducing  stan- 
dards, In  the  past  two  years,  despite  considerable  effort, 

MS  IV  enrollment  has  only  grown  by  1,200, 

The  Army  has  stated  that  CCP  would  probably  not  be 
implemented  as  long  as  ROTC  continues  to  satisfy  requirements 
in  a cost-effective  manner.  If  .ROT^  is  to  : each  planned 
goals  in  a shrinking  market  some  substantial  production 

S’ 

increases  and  attrition  decreases  must  occur  in  the  immediate 
future,  ROTC  faces  a crucial  test  over  the  next  five  years 
♦ and  the  test  must  be  passed  if  overall  production  requirements 

are  to  be  achieved  without  a reshuffling  of  officer  procure- 
ment quotas  or  the  establishment  of  new  programs  like  CCP. 

The  overall  male  college  market  offers  some  hope. 

Army  ROTC  reached  in  1975-1976  only  about  1,224,000  of  th . 
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total  full-time  male  undergraduate  population  of  nearly 
3,000,000  (Table  P,  Appendix  3).  If  the  total  male  popula- 
tion could  be  reache-f  by  Army  recruiters  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  production  outlook  would  improve  and  thi^ 
burden  placed  on  ROTO  could  be  reduced.  A key  issue  is  h 
to  identify  the  total,  male  population,  Army  RCTC  share  of 
that  market  and  the  remaining  non-ROTC  college  market  in  a 
Banner  that  permits  the  population  to  be  compared  to  the  Army*s 
officer  needs. 


An  Analysis  of  Potential  Production 

The  Army  established  in  1976  that  if  CCF  were  imple- 
mented, the  production  requirement  would  have  to  be  ^,500- 
5,000  new  officers  each  year,^  To  avoid  conflict  and  duplica- 
tion between  programs,  the  majority  of  CCP  production  would 
probably  have  to  come  from  the  full-time  male  undergraduate 
population  at  colleges  where  there  was  not  ROTC.  If  recruit- 
ing was  essentially  restricted  to  the  non-ROTC  college  market, 
the  Army  could  saturate  virtually  the  nation’s  entire  college 
population  and  still  avoid  competition  between  the  two  prorrnms. 
It  is  conceivable  that  some  CCP  recruiting  could  take  place 
on  the  ROTC  campuses i however,  recruiting  would  probably  have 
to  be  limited  to  those  male  students  who  could  not  participate 
in  ROTC  because  of  course  overloads,  work  schedules  or  a 
reason  that  satisfied  the  Professor  of  r.’ilitary  Science. 

Appendix  B contains  a CCP  market  analysis  that  is  based 
upon  a comparison  of  the  full-time  male  undergraduate  popula- 
tion at  colleges  and  universities  where  Army  ROTC  is  not  located. 
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The  analysis  was  completed  by  using  1975  data  to  identify  the 
colleges  where  ROTC  was  located  and  establishing  the  total  male 
undergraduate  population  and  the  total  number  and  percentage 
of  the  male  student  body  that  was  enrolled  in  ROTC,  The  'r- 
ticipation  level  by  college  fluctuated  so  much  that  the 
were  subdivided  into  three  groups  for  purposes  of  comparison 
of  male  enrollment i less  than  2,500,  2,500-5,000  and  over 
5,000.  The  Army  ROTC  total  market  penetration  within  the 
three  sizes  of  colleges  was  identified  both  by  total  number 
and  by  the  percentage  of  the  total  who  were  participating  in 
ROTC,  The  participants  were  then  further  divided  based  upon 
the  percentage  of  total  students  enrolled  during  I975-I976  in 
VS  I,  II,  III  and  IV. 

The  derived  information  was  used  to  establish  a base 
from  which  to  start  the  CCP  analysis.  The  application  of  ROTC 
procurement  and  enrollment  data  to  a CCP  market  analysis  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  both  programs  produce  the  same  products  an 
Army  officer.  It  is  assumed  that  students  join  commissioning 
programs  because  they  want  to  serve  in  a particular  service,  or 
at  least  find  out  whether  they  want  to  be  commissioned  in  that 
service.  There  is  some  basis  to  believe  that  once  students  are 
enrolled  in  CCP  the  attrition  might  more  closely  resemble  the  PIC 
experience.  For  this  reason,  potential  production  from  CCF  will 
be  evaluated  first  using  the  ROTC  data  and  then  by  using  his- 
torical PIC  data. 

The  CCP  market  population  was  established  by  a aeries 
of  steps  designed  to  identify  by  number,  size  and  population 
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those  colleges  that  did  not  have  Army  ROTC  on  the  campus  and 
then  eliminate  from  those  colleges  the  associate  degree  students* 
females  and  the  service  academy  populations.  The  result  of 
these  successive  reductions  in  the  entire  population  prov*  ded 
a total  full-time  male  undergraduate  population  at  college 
where  Army  ROTC  was  not  located t however,  the  figure  did  not 
Identify  the  population  by  academic  class  size.  This  was 
achieved  by  using  the  percentages  of  1975  male  .students  in  each 
class  at  colleges  where  ROTC  was  located  and  reasoning  that 
there  was  no  indication  to  suspect  that  size  of  academic  classes 
would  substantially  vary  from  an  ROTC  to  a non-ROTC  college. 

The  only  information  missing  from  the  ROTC/CCP  portion  of  the 
market  analysis  was  to  assign  several  values  that  might  indicate 
potential  levels  of  CCP  participation  by  class  and  the  number 
of  officers  which  could  be  produced  from  the  different  poten- 
tial participation  levels.  Since  perc^intages  of  ROTC  partici- 
pation had  been  established  for  the  different  sizes  of  colleges, 
these  percentages  were  applied  to  the  market  population. 

The  degree  of  penetration  wnic>  CCP  might  make  into  xhe 
market  was  an  unknown  factor.  In  view  of  the  program's  unproven 
potential,  three  comparisons  were  made.  7^*^  first  potential 
CCP  penotration  assumed  that  the  program  could  arouse  the  same 
interest  level  as  ROTC,  This  was  unlikely  because  ROTC  is  an 
easily  recognized  program,  enjoys  high  campus  visibility,  a 
large  advertising  budget  and  has  a sizeable  scholarship  popula- 
tion. In  view  of  these  factors,  second  and  third  market  pene- 
trations were  made  under  the  assumption  that  CCF  might  arouse 
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two-thirds  or  one-half  respectively  of  the  participation  level 
enjoyed  by  ROTC,  The  three  factors  (same  participation  level, 
two-thirds  of  the  participation  level  and  one-half  of  the 
participation  level)  were  each  assigned  a probability  of  •’ccur- 
acy  and  averaged,  based  upon  the  accuracy  possibility.  '1, 
average  figure  was  identified  as  the  potential  CCP  production 
from  the  non-ROTC  college  market, 

PIC  data  can  be  used  as  a measurement  of  potential 
production  of  officers  when  the  estimated  full-time  undergraduat 
male  population  at  non-ROTC  colleges  has  been  identified  and  the 
average  class  strength  of  a single  class  from  its  freshman 
through  junior  year  is  established.  The  FLC  commisrjions 
about  thirty  percent  of  those  who  join  the  program  and  since 
5,000  officers  are  needed,  nearly  17»000  must  be  recruited 
from  a class  during  the  freshman,  sophomore  and  junior  years. 

A percentage  of  the  market  population  can  be  identified  by 
taking  the  CCP/PLC  requirement  and  dividing  it  by  the  average 
strength  of  a non-ROTC  college  class.  This  percentage  indicates 
the  proportion  of  the  class  that  the  Army  must  recruit  to 
produce  5,000  officers.  The  percentage  can  then  be  comjdreU 
to  the  percentage  that  ROTC  currently  recruits  from  the  • OTC 
population.  This  process  provides  a rough  approximation  of 
what  CCP,  assuming  its  attrition  will  be  similar  to  PLC,  will 
have  to  recruit  at  non-ROTC  colleges  compared  to  what  FcOTC 
recruits  from  host  campuses.  While  the  process  providefi  a 
general  estimation  of  what  the  CCP  recruiting  effort  would 
have  to  produce,  it  does  not  consider  the  population  on  ROT 
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collefire  campuses  that  could  participate  in  CCF,  Since  only 
3.19  percent  of  the  male  student  body  participates  in  RCTC, 
and  in  view  of  the  FLC  success  at  these  collefes.  there  could 
be  a substantial  CCP  market  that  would  not  compete  with  ;• 
(Table  9,  Appendix  B), 

Potential  CCP  tcarket  Penetration 

The  undergraduate  male  population  in  1975  located  on 
Army  ROTC  college  campuses  was  1,223.55^  of  which  39,076  were 
actually  participating  in  ROTC  (3.19  percent),^  Figure  3-1 
divides  the  ROTC  participants  into  groups  by  the  size  of  the 
college. 


^ ■ 
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The  full-time  undergraduate  population  in  1975  was 
approximately  5,^31,000  (71  percent)  out  of  a total  student 
population  of  7,633,000  and  males  made  up  about  5^.5  percent 
of  the  population,^  This  information  identified  the  full-tir.e 
male  enrollment  at  about  3,000,000  of  which  approximately 
1,229,000  (4l  percent)  were  located  on  ROTC  campuses.  The 
remaining  students  were  located  at  non-ROTC  colleges. 
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There  were  a total  of  1,701  four-year  decree  type 

p 

institutions  of  which  l,06l  were  non-RCTC  institutions  with 
an  enrollment  of  less  than  2,500,  114  non-RCTC  institutions 
with  an  enrollment  of  2,500-5,000  and  249  non-RCTC  insti 

Q 

tions  with  an  enrollment  greater  than  5.000,^  Tables  10-1^, 
Appendix  B provide  detailed  information  on  the  number  of 
colleges  by  size,  degree  type  (two  year/four  year)  and  total 
enrollment.  Since  some  of  the  base  data  on  college  enrollment 
was  1972  information,  a six  percent  growth  factor  was  applied 
to  estimate  the  enrollment  for  1975  (Tables  10  and  11,  Appendix 
B),  The  six  percent  growth  factor  was  applied  because  college 
enrollment  was  projected  to  increase  by  that  amount  over  the 
three  year  period.  The  established  percentage  for  male 
students  (5^»5  percent)  makes  it  possible  to  estimate  that 
there  would  be  approximately  458,000  undergraduate  males  at 
non-ROTC  four  year  colleges  with  a male  enrollment  of  less 
than  2,500  per  college.  Tables  11-13,  Appendix  B show  this 
process  and  further  identify  that  at  non-RCTC  colleges  with  a 
population  of  over  5,000  the  male  population  would  be  2, 02?, non 
while  the  medium  size  non-ROTC  colleges  (2,500-5,000)  only  have 
an  estimated  male  enrollment  of  79,000  of  which  nearly  Ib.aoc 
are  located  at  the  service  academies.  Since  enrollment  by  sex 
can  be  identified,  the  only  remaining  factor  is  the  percentage 
of  students  who  are  classified  as  "full-time." 

Table  5,  Appendix  3 indicates  that  the  full-time 
population  was  seventy-one  percent  of  the  total  population 
and  there  is  no  available  information  to  indicate  that  there 


were  more  full-time  students  of  one  sex  than  the  other. 
Probably,  the  full-time  population  is  about  seventy-one  percent 
re^rardless  of  sex,  Pipure  3-?  indicates  that  the  non-POTC 
collepo  full-time  male  population  should  be  about  l.^iy.ooo. 

Figure  3-2 


College  Size  *Full  Time  ft^ale  Enrollment 


Less  than  2,500 

325,000 

2,500-5,000 

56,000 

Over  5,000 

1,436,000 

Total 

1,017.000 

71  percent  of  the  male  enrollment 

■jj* 


The  logic  of  this  method  and  the  probable  accuracy  of 
the  deductive  process  can  be  confirmed  by  adding  the  ROTC 
eligible  population  of  1,224,000  to  1,B17,000  (non-ROTC  full- 
time male  population)  and  the  ROTC  percentage  again  equals 
approximately  forty-one  percent  and  the  total  full-time  male 
student  population  is  about  3*000,000,  The  non-ROTC  popula- 
tion can  now  be  identified  by  academic  class.  Figure  3-3 
provides  a breakdown  of  these  classes. 


Class 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 


Zig^re  2rJ 

Full-Time 

f:  of  Total  Enrollment.  


30 

545,000 

23 

413,000 

24 

436,000 

23 

413,000 

i 


Seniors 
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It  appears  unusual  that  there  could  be  more  juniors 
than  sophomores  in  four  year  academic  disciplines.  The  reason 
for  greater  enrollment  in  the  junior  clas'.  probably  results 
from  the  transfer  of  two  year  degree  (Associate  Program) 
students  into  four  year  disciplines.  These  students  gen-->  -12 y . 
are  granted  junior  status. 

A review  of  the  1975  male  ROTC  participation  level  in- 
dicates that  about  fifty-one  percent  of  all  ROTC  participants 
were  freshmen  and  that  the  level  of  participation  decreased  to 
twenty  percent  for  sophomores,  fifteen  percent  for  juniors  and 
approximately  fourteen  percent  for  seniors.^®  Based  upon  these 
relative  participation  levels,  each  academic  class  can  be 
examined  based  on  the  total  participation  levels  by  size  of 
college.  Tables  15-19 » Appendix  B provide  a detailed  examina- 
tion of  this  data.  The  1975  percentage  of  students  participating 
in  ROTC  was  ten  percent  at  the  small  colleges,  3,96  percent  at 
the  medium  size  colleges  and  1,53  percent  at  the  large  colleges. 
When  each  size  grouping  of  non-Army  ROTC  colleges  had  the 
same  percentage  of  CCP  participation  as  RCTC  had  on  the  ROTC 
college  campus  the  probable  production  was  6,680  (Table  18, 
Appendix  B),  This  number  exceeded  required  CCP  production  and 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  about  fifty-nine  percent 
of  the  estimated  male  population  was  on  CCP  target  campuses. 
However,  it  is  unlikely  that  CCP  would  have  the  same  participa- 
tion level  as  ROTC  for  reasons  that  already  have  been  suggested. 
When  CCP  penetration  was  calculated  using  two-thirds  of  the 
ROTC  participation  level,  the  program  produced  *1^,415  officers 
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and  when  the  participation  factor  was  one-half  of  ROTC,  the 
results  were  3,349,  When  the  three  levels  of  participation 
were  wei^'hted  as  to  probability  of  accuracy  (Figure  3-4)  the 
results  indicated  that  CCP  could  fall  short  of  the  produ  Ion 
objective  if  recruiting  only  took  place  at  non-Army  ROTC 
colleges. 

Figure  3-4 


Probable 

Probable 

Level  of 

Accuracy 

Annual 

Participation 

Factor 

Accessions 

Same  as  ROTC 

6,680 

.66  of  ROTC 

4o^ 

4,415 

.50  of  ROTC 

50% 

3,349 

The  market  analysis  would  not  be  complete  without  an 
assessment  of  PLC  procurement  and  retention  source  data.  PIC 
has  historically  produced  about  thirty  percent  of  what  it  re- 
ciuited.  Since  the  CCP  officer  requirement  is  5*C00,  the 
procurement  requirement  would  be  about  17,000  from  any  one 
class  over  a three  year  period.  Table  16,  Appendix  2 contains 
the  estimated  full-time  male  undergraduate  population  at  non- 
ROTC  universities  by  academic  class.  The  average  figures  of  the 
I freshman  through  junior  classes  indicate  class  strength  is  446,00' 

and  total  CCP  procurement  from  this  class  would  have  to  be  16, ^oo 
or  3.58  percent  of  the  entire  class.  This  would  not  be  easy  to 
achieve.  The  total  ROTC  male  participation  level  at  PCTC 
colleges,  with  scholarships,  recruiting  visibility,  and  adv*;r- 
tising  is  only  3.19  percent  (Table  2,  Appendix  E).  Under 
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these  circunstances.  CCP  would  have  to  recruit  proportionately 
more  than  ROTC  if  participation  was  limited  to  non-ROTC 
colleges. 

CCP  production  could  be  increased  if  recruitin/ 
permitted  at  ROTC  colleges.  This  would  have  to  be  a manat,.- 
ment  decision  and  the  decision  would  have  to  evaluate  whether 
the  two  programs  would  harm  each  other  if  they  existed  on  the 
same  campus.  If  CCP  only  recruited  students  who  could  not 
participate  in  ROTC  there  still  might  be  enough  students  to 
increase  CCP  production  above  4,000.  There  are  well  over 
1,100,000  undergraduate  males  on  Army  POTC  college  campuses 
who  do  not  participate  in  Army  ROTC  and  if  only  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  that  population  participated  in  CCF  the  en- 
rollment would  be  5*500  of  which  770  (14  percent)  would  be 
seniors.  The  Army  could  gain  at  least  700  additional  CCF 
source  officers,  and  probably  twice  that  many  with  very  little 
effort.  If  1,000-1,200  CCF  source  officers  could  be  produced 
off  Army  ROTC  college  campuses  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a set  of  circumstances  that  would  indicate  annual  CCF  produr- 
tion  at  below  4,500  officers. 

The  Comparative  Cost  of  a CCF  Officer 

Table  23*  Appendix  B is  an  estimate  of  Army  CCF  cost 
per  officer.  This  indicates  that  the  CCF  officer  will  probnfcly 
cost  about  $12,900,00,  or  $1,000,00  per  officer  more  than  the 
assigned  cost  of  a PLC,  According  to  the  Army  estimate,  the 
CCP  officer  would  cost  about  the  same  as  the  ROTC  (nonscholar- 
ship) officer  and  about  $1,600,00  more  than  the  Army  OCS 
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product.  Tho  Army  coot  fl/^ro  lnclud-*o  oovorml  items  that 
•rt  not  found  in  the  PLC  aosifned  cost.  Conceptually,  CCF 
candidates  would  apparently  participate  in  reserve  units  and 
also  have  mandatory  enrollment  in  correspondence  course  - nlnce 
these  items  are  identified  in  the  cost  model.  The  Army  e ‘■i:  -»te 
also  includes  $3,081.60  per  officer  for  the  longevity  accrued 
while  a candidate  and  applied  to  the  officer  pay  over  three 
years  of  active  service.  Further,  a $1,000.00  stipend  payment 
per  candidate  is  included  in  the  cost.  The  reason  for  includ- 
ing longevity  and  stipend  costs  in  the  estimate  is  unclear  since 
the  proposal  to  start  a CCP  with  a stipend  specifically  stated 
“the  proposal  will  terminate  existing  credit  for  longevity." 

The  inclusion  of  longo/ity  costs  was  apparently  in  errori 
however,  a $3*000.00  error  in  cost  per  officer  is  rather  sub- 
stantial and  has  a bearing  on  the  comparative  cost  of  CCP. 

The  inclusion  of  stipend  costs  ($1,000.00  per  candidate)  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  Army  CCP  cost  estimate  really  is  not  an 
estimate  but  an  assigned  cost  since  the  Marines  have  found 
that  nearly  sixty-five  percent  of  all  PLC  tnefliber^  do  not 
the  stipend. Further,  the  Army  CCP  cost  estimate  dors 

not  state  that  stipend  participation  is  a requirement  f:>r 
14 

enrollment.  Figure  3-5  shows  assigned  PLC  costs  and  p(  sr:ible 
CCP  costs  excluding  or  Including  longevity,  the  stipend  or  both. 

Figure  3-5 


Program 

PLC 

CCP 

CCP  w/o  longevity,  w/stipend 
CCP  w/o  longevity,  w/o  stipend 


Assigned  Costs 
$11,900.00 
12,900. ro 
9,919. CO 
C,9iO.00 
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Removal  of  longevity  from  the  assigned  costs  would 
make  CCP  the  least  expensive  Army  officer  procurement  program 
by  nearly  $1,500.00  per  graduate  (Table  24,  Appendix  E), 
Complete  removal  of  the  stipend  from  assigned  costs  is 
realistic!  particularly  since  the  Army  could  make  the  titlp  d 
a requirement.  Cost  is  somewhat  like  a quagmire i the  problem 
is  which  way  to  turn  and  how  to  escape.  Since  there  are 
three  possible  costs  (Army  estimate.  Army  estimate  less 
longevity,  and  Army  eatimate  less  longevity  and  the  stipend), 
a possible  solution  is  to  assign  weighted  probabilities  of 
accuracy.  The  Army  assigned  cost  is  not  likely  to  be  correct 
unless  the  Department  of  Defense  or  Congress  scraps  the  plan 
to  end  longevity.  The  assigned  cost,  less  longevity,  is 
probably  the  most  accurate  of  the  three  costs  and  the  assigned 
cost,  less  longevity  and  the  stipend,  is  probably  too  low. 
Figure  3^6  contains  a possible  solution. 


The  $10,231  price  tag  still  makes  CCP  the  least  expen- 
sive of  all  Array  officer  procurement  programs.  Reserve 
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officer  source  programs  generally  fare  better  than  regular 
officer  programs  In  the  area  of  comparative  cost*  1975  dollar 
estimates  confirm  that  a Military  Academy  graduate  costs 
nearly  $^0,000,00  and  the  Army  ROTC  (scholarship)  offic<  - 
costs  a little  more  than  $22*000.00.  This  information  i: 
cates  that  two  CCP  officers  could  be  obtained  for  every  PCTC 
(scholarship)  officer  and  nearly  eight  CCP  officers  could  be 
produced  for  every  academy  graduate  (Table  24,  Appendix  B). 
Regardless  of  the  uniform  an  officer  wears,  the  Government  is 
paying  a lot  more  for  the  "regular**  than  it  Is  for  the  "reserve," 

CCP  Comparative  Retention 

There  are  two  directions  that  CCF  could  follow  to  arrive 
at  a possible  postcommissioning  retention  level.  The  first,  and 
most  obvious,  is  that  CCP  could  have  the  same  retention  level  y.s 
PIC  because  the  candidate  was  recruited  and  trained  like  the 
PLC|  however,  that  level  would  assume  that  the  CCF  officer  had 
about  the  same  possibility  of  remaining  on  active  duty  as  the 
PIC,  The  second  option  is  that  the  CCF  officer  could  have  wa'  c-it 
the  same  opportunity  to  remain  on  active  duty  enjoyed  by  b’;'. 

Army  PTOC  (non-scholarship)  comrade,  Since  the  CCF  officer 
will  be  in  the  Army,  he  will  be  subject  to  Army  policies 
which  affect  his  ability  to  remain  on  active  duty.  A method 
that  shows  comparative  retention  and  costa  involves  as.cuminf; 
that  several  programs  each  produced  ten  officers  in  a given 
year  and  after  ten  years  only  a certain  number  of  these  offi- 
cers •remained  on  active  duty.  Since  the  retention  rates  and  ' 
assigned  or  estimated  costs  are  known  for  each  program,  j r,  ie 
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possible  to  calculate  the  comparative  costs  of  career  officers 
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by  comparing  the  retention  rates  of  officers  from  various 
programs  who  have  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  commissioned 
service  and  multiplying  the  estimated  cost  per  officer  * '"es 
the  retention  level,  CCF  can  be  calculated  using  f LG  rei  f -’i 
data  and  the  approximate  career  cost  per  CCr  officer  would  be 
about  $36*500*00,  a figure  which  indicates  that  CCP  would  be 
the  cheapest  source  of  Army  csureer  officers.  HOTC  (non- 
scholarship) retention  is  only  fifteen  percent^^  and  the  use 
of  this  figure  changes  OOP's  position  in  the  career  cost 
"pecking  order"  by  increasing  the  cost  to  produce  a career 
officer  to  $68,000.00,  This  amount  is  still  less  than  the 
Military  Academy,  OCS  and  ROTO  (non-scholarship)  officersj 
however,  COP  would  be  more  expensive  than  the  ROTO  (scholarship) 
officer  (Table  25,  Appendix  3), 

Summary 

The  Army's  current  plan  requires  ROTO  to  produce  thirty- 
eight  percent  of  the  overall  PY  1977  officer  production  goal; 
however,  the  plan  indicates  that  ROTO  must  produce  by 
two  percent  of  all  newly  com.raissioned  officers.  The  19  -2 
production  level  must  be  attained  during  a period  when  overall 
undergraduate  male  enrollment  is  projected  to  slightly  decline. 

The  projected  full-time  male  undergraduate  enrollment 
at  non-Army  POTC  colleges  is  approximately  1,817,000  and  oCF 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  at  least  3,300  new 
officers  each  year  from  this  population. 
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Th®  cost  of  a CCF  source  officer  should  be  approx i ir o t»jy 
$10*200.  Since  all  current  «\rmy  officer  procurement  prorrams 
have  assipned  or  estimated  per  capita  costs  in  excess  of 
$11*000*  CCr  would  be  the  most  inexpensive  source  of  off*'  rrs 
available  to  the  Army. 

The  retention  rate  of  CCP  source  officers  at  beyond 
ten  years'  commissioned  service  should  range  from  fifteen  t-j 
twenty-eight  percent.  If  retention  of  CCF  source  officers  were 
at  least  twenty  percent*  the  program  would  be  the  most  inexpen- 
sive source  of  career  officers  available  to  the  Army. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  COLLEGIATE  COKraSSIONING  FROGR/J.- 1 
POTENTIAL  CAPABILITIES 
AND  LIKITATIONS 

This  chapter  is  essentially  an  analysis  of  the  evidence 
presented  in  the  previous  chapter.  Specifically,  the  male 
undergraduate  population  as  it  is  distributed  over  ROTC  and  nor- 
ROTC  campuses  is  examined  and  the  potential  strenpthy  and  weak- 
nesses of  a CCP  are  reviewed.  The  potential  ntrengthL  of  an 
Army  CCP  could  be  the  ability  to  more  thoroufrhly  cover  the  entire 
male  undergraduate  market  at  a comparativoiy  inexpensive  cost, 
recruit  for  the  Army  Total  Force,  provide  at  least  3,3CO 
officers  annually  and  supplement  existing  officer  procurement 
programs.  The  most  serious  limitation  to  CCF  might  be  the 
program's  potential  inability  to  produce  4,500-5,000  officers 
each  year. 

This  chapter  also  addresses  attrition  managomer : 
the  comparative  costs  of  CCP  and  various  existing  Army  oT 
procurement  programs  that  produce  relatively  large  ncm.  • • . >{ 
officers, 

? 

College  Enrollment 

The  current  full-time  male  population  is  appro rim.ately 
3,060,000|  however,  by  1982  the  male  population  is  expected  to 
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decline  to  3,000,000.^  While  the  decline  is  not  particunrly 
dramatic,  It  could  have  a aoriou.s  effect  on  the  alre.'uly  mar-final 
ability  of  ROTC  to  reach  an  increased  production-  requirement. 

The  potential  ROTC  problem  is  apparent  when  the  1977  ROTC 
production  requirement  of  5.97^  new  officers  is  compared  nf^U  - *■ 
the  1982  goal  of  10,009  (Tabic  27,  Appendix  B),  Further  the 

; f 

overall  male  college  population  is  projected  to  increase  to 
4,366,000  by  19fi0|  however,  by  I9B2  the  male  college  popula- 
tion should  decline  by  113,000,  or  roughly  back  to  1975-197^ 
enrollment  levels  (Table  5»  Appendix  H),  This  declining  enroll- 
ment may  be  at  the  very  heart  of  the  ccr  issue.  The  Army  plans 
for  19fll  POTC  production  to  increase  by  l4l  percent  over  1975 
production  and  yet,  undergraduate  male  enrollment  is  projected 
to  be  only  about  three  percent  greater  in  19^1  than  it  was  in 
1975.  Kale  college  enrollment  in  1977  and  1991  is  projected  to 
be  at  exactly  the  same  level  yet  the  Array  hopes  that  30TC  will 
produce  5»978  officers  in  1977  and  10,027  officers  in  1991 
(Tables  5 and  27,  Appendix  B).  The  two  different  levels  of 
planned  production  from  about  the  same  male  college  population 
represent  an  increase  of  over  4,000  officers. 

ROTC  currently  reaches  less  than  one-half  of  the  full- 
time male  undergraduate  market  and  it  does  not  appear  to  even 
reach  this  portion  of  the  market  in  an  optimum  manner  (Table  9, 
Appendix  B),  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  ROTC  enroll- 
ment is  Inversely  proportional  to  the  total  male  enrollment. 
Colleges  that  have  a male  enrollment  of  less  than  2,500  enjoy 
an  ROTC  participation  percentage  of  ten  percent  while  those 
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colleges  with  a male  enrollment  of  over  5tC00  only  have  an 
POTC  participation  level  of  1.53  percent  (Table  4,  Appendix  B), 
Further,  the  total  number  of  ROTC  members  at  small  collep-en 
exceeds  the  ROTC  enrollment  at  large  colleges  by  over  4,ooo 
despite  the  overall  dispsurity  in  total  college  enrollment 
(Table  4,  Appendix  3),  Table  14,  Appendix  3 indicates  that  there 
are  an  estimated  325,000  full-time  male  undergraduates  at  non- 
Army  ROTC  small  colleges.  If  the  Army  could  reach  this  popula- 
tion at  the  same  participation  level  that  ROTC  enjoys,  then 
32,500  potential  officer  program  mem.bers  might  be  enrolled.  'Th  * 
significance  of  this  information,  particularly  the  participation 
percentages,  is  that  the  Army  ROTC  recruiting  effort  may  be 
substantially  misdirected. 


CCP  Potential  Capabilities 

As  suggested,  the  present  Army  officer  procurement  system 
does  not  appear  to  thoroughly  cover  the  total  male  undergraduate 
population.  The  Karines,  conversely,  can  saturate  the  available 
market  with  a variety  of  officer  programsi  NROTC  (Karine  Option), 
Naval  Academy,  PLC,  Officer  Candidate  Class  Program  and  several 
enlisted  source  commissioning  programs.  The  Karines  reach 
virtually  every  segment  of  the  eligible  population  when  they 
desire,  but  the  Army  may  have  largely  neglected  the  potential 
of  1,424  four  year  institutions  with  a total  estimated  full-tiTe 
male  undergraduate  population  of  approximately  1,300,000  (rabies 
13  and  14,  Appendix  B).  The  current  family  of  Army  programs 
relegates  this  sizeable  population,  and  only  then  after  they 
are  college  graduates,  to  a rather  limited  DCS  program  that 
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essentially  produces  officers  for  the  reserve  components 

* 

(Table  27,  Appendix  3). 

CCP  may  not  be  a panacea  for  officer  production,  but 

the  evidence  presented  earlier  indicates  that  the  program  should 

produce  at  least  3 • 300  hew  o'f fleers  each  year  from  only  nn  -Army 

ROTC  colleges  and  if  selective  recruiting  were-  practiced  at  Army 

ROTC  institutions,  the  total  production  could  exceed  4,000  officers. 

' * 
Annual  production  at  these  levels  represents  between  twenty  and 

twenty- five  percent  of  the  Army's  total  annual  officer  require- 

2 

ment  through  PY  19?^2,  While  a twenty  to  twenty- five  percent 
contribution  from  CCP  might  be  significant,  the  Army  has  indicated 
that  it  expects  CCP  to  produce  about  thirty  percent  of  the  total 
annual  officer  requirement  (4,500-5*000  officers),^  This  produc- 
tion level  is  probably  not  possible,  but  there  may  be  other 
issues. 

Key  issues  may  be  that  CCP  could  add  a new  dimension  to 
Army  officer  procurement,  recruit  from  a population  that  is 
only  marginally  covered  by  existing  programs,  produce  officers 
at  a lower  cost  than  current  programs,  provide  increased 
flexibility  by  recruiting  for  the  Total  Force  and  possibly 
become  the  second  largest  source  of  Army  officers.  These 
potential  advantages  assume  even  greater  importance  if  produc- 
tion could  be  maximised  by  managing  attrition. 

The  potential  production  from  CCP  could  increase  with- 
out any  procurement  increase  if  attrition  were  reduced.  The 
Karines  have  found  that  about  fifty-five  percent  of  all  stipend 
participants  are  academic  seniors,  thirty  percent  are  juniors 
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and  fifteen  percent  are  sophomores.  If  a market  penetration 
of  fifty  percent  of  ROTC  participation  is  assumed  at  the  throe 
different  sized  colleges,  then  voluntary  CCP  stipend  participa 
tion  could  resemble  the  projection  in  Figure  4-1. 

Figure  4-1 


Class 

Total  CCP  Participants 
in  a Given  Year 

Total  Stipend 
Participation 

Sophomore 

5,885 

883 

Juni or 

4,221 

1,266  (30;;) 

Senior 

3.940 

2,16?  (55/0 

Total 

4,316 

Since  stipend  participants  are  paid  ^JlOO.OO  per  month 
for  the  nine  month  academic  year,  the  total  expense  of  a program 
this  size  would  be  $3,884,400.  The  most  important  factor  in 
the  process  is  that  the  Army  is  virtually  guaranteed  2,l6? 
new  officers  (the  seniors  who  took  the  stipend).  The  remaining 
1,800  seniors  who  did  not  participate  in  the  stipend  program 
would  still  be  uncertain  to  accept  a commission;  however,  it 
would  probably  be  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  fifty  percent 
of  that  group  would  accept  appointment.  Provided  recruiting 
schedules  are  met,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a situation 
when  CCP  would  not  produce  3,000-3,500  new  officers  at  just 
the  non-Army  ROTC  colleges.  A more  optimistic  assertion  would 
be  that  the  CCP  market  penetration  was  to  be  two-thirds  of 
ROTC,  This  set  of  circumstances  would  probably  produce  the 
results  in  Figure  4-2, 
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product.  The  Amy  cost  fi^re  includes  several  items  that 
are  not  found  in  the  PLG  assi^med  cost.  Conceptually,  CCF 
candidates  would  apparently  participate  in  reserve  units  and 
also  have  mandatory  enrollment  in  correspondence  course  : since 
these  items  are  identified  in  the  cost  model.  The  Army  t ‘V  *'te 
also  includes  $3,081.60  per  officer  for  the  longevity  accrued 


while  a candidate  and  applied  to  the  officer  pay  over  three 
I years  of  active  service.  Further,  a $1,000.00  stipend  payment 

I 

par  candidate  is  included  in  the  cost.  The  reason  for  includ- 

I 

^ ing  longevity  and  stipend  costs  in  the  estimate  is  unclear  since 

the  proposal  to  start  a CCP  with  a stipend  specifically  stated 
"the  proposal  will  terminate  existing  credit  for  longevi ty, 


The  inclusion  of  longevity  costs  was  apparently  in  errorj 
however,  a $3,000.00  error  in  cost  per  officer  is  rather  sub- 
stantial and  has  a bearing  on  the  comparative  cost  of  CCP. 

The  inclusion  of  stipend  costs  ($1,000.00  per  candidate)  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  Amy  CCP  cost  estimate  really  is  not  an 
estimate  but  an  assigned  cost  since  the  Marines  have  found 
that  nearly  sixty- five  percent  of  all  FLC  members  do  not  wa»4t 
the  stipend. Plirther,  the  Amy  CCP  cost  estimate  dot  s 


not  state  that  stipend  participation  is  a requirement  f?r 
l4 

enrollment.  Figure  3-5  shows  assigned  PLC  costs  and  posi:ible 
CCP  costs  excluding  or  including  longevity,  the  stipend  or  both. 


Program 


CCP  w/o  longevity,  w/stlpend 
CCP  w/o  longevity,  w/o  stipend 


Assigned  Costs 
$11,900.00 
12,900.00 
9,619. CO 
0, 919.00 


/ 
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Figure 

Class Total  CCP  Participants Total  litipend  Tartici pants 


Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Total 


7,420 

5.565 

5,194 


1.113 

1.670 

2,856 

5.639 
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5,639  stipend  participants  would  cost  the  Army 
$5,075,100.00}  however,  it  would  guarantee  2,856  new  officers 
each  year,  and  from  the  remaining  2,300  seniors  who  did  not 
want  the  stipend}  at  least  fifty  percent  could  be  expected  to 
accept  a commission.  This  would  produce  nearly  4,000  now  Army 
officers  each  year.  Another  set  of  circumstances  that  can  be 
constructed  around  the  stipend  involves  making  it  mandatory  for 
those  CCP  students  in  their  junior  year  who  have  completed  at 
least  one  session  of  summer  training.  The  HOTC  information 
indicates  that  with  a market  penetration  of  fifty  percent  there 
would  be  4,221  juniors  in  the  program,  but  the  FLC  experience 
indicates  that  only  about  thirty  percent  of  those  juniors  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  stipend;  therefore  the  stipend  popula- 
tion predictably  would  be  reduced  to  1,266,  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  bottom  would  fall  out  of  CCP  if  the  stipend 
were  made  mandatory  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  because 
seventy  percent  of  the  population  might  leave  the  program 
rather  than  face  mandatory  active  duty  (see  note  4), 

There  are  other  means  of  managing  attrition  within  CCP 
besides  the  stipend  program.  The  Corps  has  found  that  training 
attrition  can  be  divided  into  three  categories!  medical. 
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unsatisfactory  performance  and  individual  requests  to  leave 
training.  There  is  very  little  that  can  be  done  about  medical 
disqualifications  and  the  Army  would  probably  not  want  t^ 
reduce  unsatisfactory  performance  attrition  by  lowering  stmdardni 
however,  the  candidates  who  request  to  voluntarily  dlsenrol  a r 
a source  of  attrition  that  might  be  regulated.  If  voluntary  dis- 
enrollments  are  reduced,  the  results  should  be  increased  pruduc*> 
tion.  The  Karine  Officer  Candidates  School  experience  with  the 
Officer  Candidate  Class  provides  an  example.  During  PY  1975 t 
voluntary  disenrollments  reached  crisis  proportions  when  1.191 
officer  candidates  reported  for  training  and  232  quit  as  soon  as 
they  could, ^ The  voluntary  disenrollment  percentage  for  this 
period  was  19,5  percent.  During  FY  1976,  909  officer  candidates 
reported  to  OCS  and  only  65  chose  to  voluntarily  disenroll. 

The  voluntary  disenrollments  were  reduced  to  7.2  percent,  or 
only  about  one- third  of  the  previous  year,^  A skeptic  could 
argue  that  OCS  relaxed  it  standards  but  that  was  not  the  case. 

In  1976  OCS  failed  7,8  percent  of  the  candidates'  and  in  1975, 

O 

7,3  percent  were  failed.  f'cdical  qualifications  between  the 
two  years  did  not  fluctuate  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 
The  result  was  that  standards  appear  to  have  been  roughly  the 
same,  yet  attrition  dropped  twelve  percent.  Twelve  percent 
may  not  seem  like  much}  however,  if  three-fourths  of  the  CCV 
members  were  in  training  during  one  summer  and  the  two  different 
Karine  Corps  OCC  attrition  percentages  were  applied,  the 
difference  would  be  substantial.  Figure  4-3  shows  what  attritior; 
could  be  using  the  two  attrition  percentages. 


Fir.ure  4~3 


Actual  PY 

75  Marine 

OCC  Attrition  Applied  to 

CCP 

Total 

Voluntary 

draining 

Reporting 

Attrition 

Disenrollment 

Fai lure 

Medical 

Completing 

*22,200 

8,703 

^.307 

1,621 

2,775 

M7 

(39.2?5) 

(19.4?J) 

(7.3%) 

(12.55S) 

Actual  FY  76  Marine 

OCC  Attrition  Applied  to  \ 

:cF 

f 

Total 

Voluntary 

Training 

Reporting 

Attrition 

Disenrollment 

Fai lure 

Medical 

Completing 

*22,200 

6,06l 

1.576 

1.732 

2.753 

16.139 

(27.3^) 

(7.1?'.) 

(7.8fi) 

(12. 45^) 

* Based  upon  enrollment  and  penetration  factor  of  .50  of  ROTC 
and  assumption  that  100  percent  of  freshmen  and  juniors  and 
fifty  percent  of  sophomores  would  attend  training  during  a 
given  year. 


The  results  are  almost  identical  except  for  the  voluntary 
disenrollment  category  where  the  net  savings  in  candidates  is 
nearly  3*000,  The  overall  saving  is  about  2,400  members.  Attri- 
tion management  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Careful  management 
of  precious  manpower  resources  can  reduce  attrition,  boost  re- 
cruiting, lower  procurement  quotas  and  increase  production. 

The  significauice  of  this  information  is  that  no  matter 
how  many  candidates  are  recruited,  a program  can  still  fail  if 
nontraining  attrition  is  not  carefully  managed  by  a stipend 
program  (perhaps  mandatory)  and  if  training  attrition  is  not 
carefully  managed  by  a sound,  judiciously  administered  summer 
program.  Regardless  of  attrition  management,  implementation 
of  CCP  would  not  be  without  a substantial  cost. 


I 
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CCP  will  not  be  without  some  expeneei  however,  Lf  the 
average  cost  per  officer  is  $10,231  in  PY  1975  dollars,  as  has 

i 

been  previously  suf;r;ested,  then  4,000  officers  could  be  produced 
for  $40,920,000,  This  cost  does  not  include  Officer  3aui? 

Course  costs  but  it  does  include  a one  year  stipend  payment  ff/’- 
every  officer  commissioned  through  the  CCF,  4,000  officers 
represent  about  twenty-five  percent  of  the  entire  annual  Army 
officer  requirement  through  PY  1982,  The  estimated  cost  for  a 
Military  Academy  officer  is  $79*920,00^  and  the  current  Army 
plan  calls  for  West  Point  to  produce  950  officers  per  year  from 
PY  1978  through  PY  1982,^®  If  production  is  achieved  based  on 
the  estimated  individual  cost,  then  the  Army  will  pay  $75,924,000 
for  less  than  six  percent  of  its  annual  officer  requirement.  The 
Army  plans  for  OCS  to  produce  2,180  officers  in  PY  1979^^  at  an 
estimated  coat  of  $11,309  per  officer, Should  that  level  of 
production  be  reached,  OCS  will  cost  the  Array  $24,653,620  for 
about  thirteen  percent  of  its  total  requirement,  (OCS  is 
currently  the  least  expensive  of  all  Army  officer  procurement 
programs,)  The  ROTC  nonacholarship  officer  costs  approximately 
$13,000,00^^  and  his  scholarship  comrade  costs  $22,282,^^  Since 
total  Army  ROTC  scholarship  participation  is  limited  to  6,500 
people  at  any  one  time,  when  participation  is  equally  divided 
among  four  academic  classes,  the  scholarship  program  could 
only  produce  1,625  officers  in  a given  year  at  a cost  of 
$36,208,250, 
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The  FY  1979  Army  accession  plan  requires  ROTC  to  produce 
7*913  officers^^  of  which  1,625  could  be  scholarship  recipients 
and  the  remaining;  6,288  would  be  nonscholarship  members.  The 
nonscholarship  officer  costs  about  $13, 000 i therefore,  the  cost 
for  6,288  of  these  officers  would  be  $81,7^^,000  or  about  t-ine 
the  price  of  CCF  for  only  fifty-five  percent  more  officers. 

When  the  scholarship  and  nonscholarship  officers  and  their  re- 
spective costs  are  added  together  to  equal  the  PY  1979  ROTC 
requirement,  costs  could  resemble  the  data  in  Figure  4-4. 

Figure  4-4 


PY  1979  ROTC  Production  Requirement  amd  Possible  Costs 


Program 

Possible 

Production 

Cost 

i>  of  Total  FY  79 
Officer  Reauirement 

Scholarship 

1.625 

$36,208,250 

9.769s 

Nonscholarship 

6,288 

$81,744,000 

37.759S 

Both  Programs 

7,913 

$117,952,250 

47.51f« 

The  cost  difference  between  ROTC  and  CCF  might  be  signifi- 
cant, CCP  could  probably  produce  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
total  FY  1979  officer  requirement  for  less  than  $41,000,000 
while  ROTC  might  produce  less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  total 
requirement  (less  than  twice  the  CCP  capability)  for  nearly 
three  times  the  CCP  cost. 

Admiral  Pinneran’s  testimony  (Chapter  I)  before  members 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  June  3,  1976,  was 
probably  not  far  from  the  mark.  His  observations  regarding  the 
capability  of  a CCP  type  program  to  supplement  ROTC  production 
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and  possibly  reduce  overall  officer  procurement  cost  by  oliminat- 
inf:  ineffective  POTC  units  are  a real  possibility,^^ 

Cost  and  retention  are  interrelated  and  it  has  already 
been  sugf?:ested  that  CCP,  based  on  a cost  per  officer  of  .>10,231, 
could  be  the  cheapest  source  of  career  officers  if  only  twe;  ty 
percent  of  those  officers  were  retained  beyond  ten  years?  however, 
a key  question  that  has  not  been  addressed  is  whether  it  is  even 
important  to  retain  twenty  or  thirty  percent  of  CCP  source 
officers.  A possible  mission  for  CCP  could  be  only  to  produce 
a substantial  number  of  reserve  officers  for  a three  year  active 
duty  period  or  even  exclusive  duty  within  the  Army  Reserve  or 
National  (luard.  The  Army  Reuerve/National  uuard  mission  would 
support  the  Total  Force  partnership  of  Active  Army— Army 
Reserve— National  Guard  and  permit  ROTC  to  reduce  its  generally 
ambitious  overall  goal  and  specifically  reduce  its  planned  con- 
tribution over  the  next  six  years  to  the  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard,  Table  27,  Appendix  B provides  a detailed  iden- 
tification of  the  RCTC  commitment  to  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  officer  production.  According  to  the  current  Army  plan, 

ROTC  must  produce  10,027  officers  by  FY  19?^lj  however,  ^,750 

of  these  officers  are  scheduled  for  the  Reserve  or  National 
17 

Guard,  ' Further,  after  FY  1979,  over  fifty  percent  of  annual 

1 R 

ROTC  production  is  scheduled  for  other  than  the  Active  Army, 

The  significant  point  to  be  made  is  that  CCP  can  be  a source 
of  relatively  inexpensive  career  officers,  three  year  active 
duty  officers,  exclusive  source  for  the  Army  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  or  a combination  of  the  three,  CCP  might  be  a 
good  source  of  officers  for  the  total  Army  force. 
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If  CCP  can  produce  3,300-4,000  officers  at  the  cost 
that  has  been  suggested,  then  it  should  be  able  to  decrease  the 
Army  production  gamble,  supplement  ROTC  and  even  eliminate  some 
of  the  more  inefficient  ROTC  units  that  drive  overall  progr-jm 
costs  in  an  upward  spiral,  further,  if  CCF  can  produce  over 
3,000  officers  each  year,  it  could  be  the  difference  between 
achieving  overall  production  goals  or  failing  to  maintain 
officer  force  levels. 

The  Critical  Years 

1930  and  1931  are  the  critical  ROTC  production  years 
for  the  Total  Force.  If  CCI’  is  going  to  be  started,  the  decision 
would  probably  be  related  to  ROTC’s  ability  to  reach  production 
goals  in  these  two  years.  There  are  some  ROTC  warning  signals  j 

that  should  clue  the  Army  regarding  the  establishment  of  CCF,  | 

The  graduating  class  of  1980  entered  college  in  September,  | 

1976,  Total  beginning  ROTC  enrollment  in  this  class  was  29,309 
and  the  I980  production  requirement  is  9,217.  The  class  is 
projected  to  have  a sophomore  enrollment  of  13,395  F.OTC  students  j 

in  1977-1973  and  11,227  juniors  in  1979-1979.  In  view  of  the  | 

I 

production  requirement,  if  sophomore  or  junior  FCTC  enrollment  j 

falls  below  the  projected  participation  levels  then  st'rious  ; 

i 

consideration  should  be  given  to  starting  a CCF.  The  graduat-  i 

i 

ing  class  of  1931  does  not  start  college  until  Geptember,  1977,  ] 

and  the  Army  believes  that  30,000  freshmen  will  probably  par-  | 

ticipate.  Of  these  30,000,  13,395  should  continue  to  I 

participate  as  sophomores,  A key  point  is  that  the  Army  be-  | 

I 

lieves  virtually  identical  participation  levels  in  the  classes  | 
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of  1980  and  lORl  will  assure  RIO  more  officers  in  1981,  This 
may  not  be  the  case.  The  critical  period  for  ROTC,  and,  there- 
fore, the  decision  point  for  CCl  implementation,  is  the 
bepinninp  enrollment  figures  for  the  classes  of  1980  and  1981 
during  1978  and  1979*  particularly  1978,  By  this  point,  ^oth 
classes  will  be  well  along  in  their  college  careers  and  RCTC 
success  or  failure  signals  should  be  loud  and  clear.  If  both 
classes  have  enrollment  trouble,  the  Army  cannot  afford  to 
wait  beyond  September,  1978*  to  implement  CCP,  By  this  time, 
the  class  of  1980  will  be  starting  its  Junior  year  and  if 
corrective  action  is  going  to  be  taken  by  a CCP,  it  cannot  be 
initiated  any  later  than  the  junior  year.  Tables  27-28,  Appendix 
B provide  detailed  information  on  ROTC  enrollment  and  planned 
production.  Although  CCP  appears  to  be  a flexible  and  inexpen- 
sive source  of  officers,  implementation  would  not  be  without 
several  problems  and  limitations. 

Potential  Limitations 

The  most  obvious  CCf  limitation  is  that  the  program 
will  probably  not  produce  5.000  new  officers  each  year  unless 
the  production  from  Army  RCTC  colleges  varies  from  a maximum 
of  2,700  to  a minimum  of  1,000,  Procurement  from  only  the 
non- Army  ROTC  colleges  might  not  even  reach  3.500,  although 
production  should  not  drop  below  3.300,  A decision  to 
implement  CCP  would  have  to  consider  the  production  capabilities 
and  the  associated  risks  of  starting  any  new  program, 

A CCP  that  produced  4,000  officers  would  cost  about 
$42,000,000}  however,  if  ROTC  planned  production  was  trimmed 
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by  a corresponding:  amount  the  Army  should  save  money  because 
a CCP  officer  v/ould  probably  cost  less  than  an  ROTC  officer. 

The  central  money  issue  is  attrition  managrement.  If  attrition 
in  a voluntary  CCP  soared,  then  costs  will  soar.  For  this 
reason,  the  initial  program  managers  and  trainers  should  be 
carefully  screened.  Another  cost  problem  involves  the  initial 
advertising  outlay.  Since  CCP  would  be  virtually  unknown,  a 
rather  substantial  outlay  for  initial  advertising  will  probably 
be  needed.  These  extra  costs  could  make  the  cost  per  officer 
slightly  higher  than  anticipated.  The  Army  estimates  that 
recruiting  and  advertising  costs  should  total  il,913.00 
per  CCP  officeri  however,  the  Rarine  Corps  has  found  that 
recruiting  and  advertising  costs  are  $2, 693; 89  per  FLC,^^  The 
$1,900,00  figure  may  very  v/ell  be  correct  since  CCP  might  pro- 
duce greater  numbers  of  officers  than  FLC,  but  the  area  of  ad- 
vertising costs  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 
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^Yearbook  of  Higher  Education  197^*-75  (Chicafjo, 

Illinois  I i'.'^arquis  Academic  Wedia,  19?^)  # p.  ^19. 

'Department  of  Defense,  "Line  Officer  Accession  Flan 
(Line  Officer  + f/SC)  PY  77-o2"  (Washington!  Headquarters, 

Department  of  the  Army,  1976),  (n.p.). 

^Ibid. 

^If  the  stipend  were  made  mandatory  at  the  start  of  the 
senior  year,  it  is  probably  reasonable  to  assert  that  at  least 
2,167  would  stay  in  CCP  (55  percent  of  the  senior  population) 
and  at  least  one-half  of  the  remaining  senior  population  would 
ultimately  accept  the  stipend  because  they  had  completed  pre- 
comraissioning  training.  Further,  the  Karine  Corps  experience 
indicates  many  seniors  accept  a commission  even  though  they 
did  not  participate  in  an  optional  stipend  program,  A mandatory 
stipend  could  be  a good  idea,  although  the  Corps  has  never  tried 
it.  If  the  stipend  were  required  at  the  beginni^  of  the  senior 
year  the  Army  could  avoid  some  subsequent  attrition.  The  Karines 
have  found  that  PLC  seniors  are  more  likely  to  leave  the  program 
if  they  are  accepted  to  graduate  school  or  if  they  receive  a 
lucrative  civilian  job  offer,  Msmy  students  are  understandably 
uncertain  about  the  future  in  September  of  their  senior  year. 
Graduate  school  applications  have  not  been  completed  and 
civilian  fizTns  have  not  started  their  annual  talent  search. 

If  the  Army  required  stipend  participation  in  September,  it 
would  eliminate  the  annual  graduate  school/civilian  job  losses 
that  the  Marines  have  forced  upon  themselves.  The  biggest 
decision  is  when  to  make  the  stipend  mandatory.  The  Karine 
Corps  experience  with  relative  participation  levels  seems  to 
indicate  that  if  the  stipend  were  made  mandatory,  the  beginning 
of  the  senior  year  would  be  the  best  time  to  execute  the  agree- 
ment, 

^Department  of  Defense,  "Cumulative  Attrition  Report, 
89th-93rd  OCC  Classes"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S.  Karine 
Corps,  1975) f (n,p, ), 

^Department  of  Defense,  "Cumulative  Attrition  Report,  94th- 
98th  OCC  Classes"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S.  Karine  Corps, 
1976),  (n.p,), 

^Ibid. 
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”"Cumulatlve  Attrition  report,  ^9th-93rd  CCC  fnascns,'* 
0J3*  cjl^*  f (tl«  p*  ) • 

^Department  of  Defen:;e,  "Cont  to  Train  a lieutenant" 
(Washington!  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  1975)*  (n. 

p. ). 

Officer  Accession  Plan  (Line  Officer  + r. SC;  lY  ''7 
(n.p.) 


to  Train  a lieutenant,"  o£,  cit.  (n.p.). 


Officer  Accession  Flan  (Line  Officer  + KSC)  PY  77 
(n.p. ). 

^^U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel,  Marine  Corps  Flatcon 
Leaders  Class.  Hearing,  94th  Congress,  2na  Sess. , June  3,  1976 
(Washington!  Government  Printing  Office,  1976),  p,  3» 


^°"Line 
P2,"  0£,  cit. , 

^^Ibid. 

^^"Cost 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 


. ^^"Line 
82,"  o£.  cit. , 


^^"Line  Officer  Accession  Flan  (Line  Officer  KSC)  FY 
77*62 , " o^.  j^i^*  t (n.p.). 
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Ibid. 


^^Department  of  Defense,  "Estimated  Cost  Data  FTC 
Program"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  1976), 

n.p. ). 
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I CONCLUSIONS  AND  TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I , The  CCF  concept  that  was  developed  in  the  Office  of  the 

‘ ^ Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  A:  fairs) 

i in  197^  and  presented  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

! i 

t • I in  1976  should  be  an  attractive  officer  procurement  source. 

! i 

I The  fundamental  attractiveness  of  CCP  results  from  the 

\ i program's  potential  to  provide  insurance  against  the  real 

i 

I possibility  that  ROTC  will  not  reach  planned  annual  production 

t - 

t i goals  after  19^0,  Should  ROTC  fail  to  reach  annual  goals,  it 

1 S 

i S appears  likely  that  the  other  Army  officer  programs  will  be 

unable  to  offset  the  deficit.  CCP,  however,  should  stand  a 
good  chance  of  opening  a rather  marginally  recruited  college 
population  to  intensiv  Army  officer  procurement  efforts. 

The  CCP  recruiting  effort}  however,  would  only  be 
worthwhile  if  several  questions  posed  earlier  in  the  study 
could  be  answered  affirmatively. 

The  most  obvious  question  isi  is  CCF,  regardless  of 
cost,  retention  or  potential  market,  even  necessary?  In  order 
to  answer  this  question  it  has  been  necessary  to  carefully 
evaluate  the  ability  of  ROTC  to  satisfy  its  planned  goals. 
Analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  ROTC  must  roughly  double 
production  between  1975  and  I98O  while  the  market  population 
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declinen.  ROTC  has  attained  recent  production  foals?  however, 
the  effort  expended  to  achieve  these  modest  rofih*.  has  been 
substantial  and  achievement  of  the  poet  19^0  poals  will  probably 
require  a monumental  effort.  The  planned  ROTC  goals  appear  to 
be  so  ambitious  that  even  a massive  recruiting  effort  and 
increased  financial  resources  might  not  make  much  difference. 

The  critical  point  could  well  be  that  ROTC  has  bypassed  some 
of  the  most  potentially  productive  colleges. 

The  ROTC  Problem 

The  data  indicate  that  small  colleges  (male  enrollment 
of  2,500  or  less)  enjoy  an  ROTC  participation  level  of  ten  per- 
cent of  the  male  undergraduate  student  body  while  the  larger 
colleges  (male  enrollment  of  5»000  or  more)  enjoy  an  ROTC 
participation  level  of  only  1,53  percent.  Further,  the  small 
colleges  have  a total  ROTC  enrollment  of  about  16,000  while 
the  large  colleges  only  have  a total  ROTC  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 12,000,  If  the  Army  thoroughly  investigated  the  produc- 
tivity levels  of  large  and  small  colleges  that  sponsored  ROTC, 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  ROTC  units  at  large  colleges  might  be 
disturbingly  low.  Examination  of  productivity  by  college  size? 
however,  could  provide  the  Army  with  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  future  ROTC  units.  The  evidence 
appears  to  confirm  that  ROTC  enrollment  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  size  of  the  college  and  that  establishing  m.ore  ROTC 
units  at  small  colleges  might  reap  considerable  benefits. 

What,  then,  does  the  ROTC  annual  goal  through  1982, 
recent  ROTC  production  results,  declining  college  enrollment 
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and  relative  levels  of  RCTC  participation  appear  to  indicate? 
These  factors  appear  to  confirm  that  ROTC  planned 

I goals  might  be  too  high  and  that  the  current  location  of  ROTC 

» 

units  probably  does  not  maximize  production.  The  total  pro- 
jected male  undergraduate  population  however,  appears  to 
* indicate  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  potential  officer 

program  members.  If  there  are  more  than  enough  potential 
officers,  a solution  to  maximizing  production  is  to  thoroughly 

I 

if  recruit  from  that  segment  of  the  college  population  that  is, 

ft 

I at  present,  only  marginally  covered. 


CCP  Production  Potential 

CCP  could  primarily  recruit  from  non-Army  ROTC  colleges 
and  secondarily  recruit  from  Army  ROTC  colleges.  The  secondary 
recruiting  effort  could  be  directed  at  students  who  were  unable 
to  participate  in  ROTC  because  of  job  or  academic  commitments. 
The  full-time  male  undergraduate  population  at  only  non-Army 
ROTC  colleges  indicates  that  CCP  could  produce  at  least  3*300 
new  officers  each  year  and  if  any  effort  were  made  at  ROTC 
colleges,  total  production  might  well  exceed  4,000  in  any 
given  year.  Production  of  this  magnitude  would  equal  nearly 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  annual  Army  officer  procure- 
ment requirement  through  1932,  Further,  production  that 
consistently  exceeded  3*000  officers  per  year  could  substan- 
tially reduce  the  ROTC  burden  and  lessen  the  overall  risk  of 
failure. 

s 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  ROTC  production  requirement 
is  risky  until  1979j  however,  the  current  production  plan  seems 
to  Increase  the  risk  of  failure  after  that  year,  particularly 
during  19B0-19*?1.  The  classes  of  I960  and  19^1  are  probably 
crucial  to  the  decision  to  implement  CCF,  3y  1978  both 
classes  must  be  in  college  and  the  Army  should  review  planned 
ROTC  enrollment  for  these  classes  against  the  actual  enroll- 
ment, Should  one  or  both  of  these  classes  be  below  the  planned 
ROTC  enrollment  level,  then  CCP  implementation  merits  serious 
consideration.  Since  CCP  would  probably  be  an  undergraduate 
program,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  program  to  increase 
overall  program  enrollment  in  the  class  of  I980  unless  it  was 
started  by  1978, 

The  decision  to  implement  CCP  in  1978,  or  any  ether 
year,  might  provide  the  Army  with  a vehicle  to  support  the 
officer  requirement  for  the  Total  Force,  The  reserve  components 
must  be  maintained  and  the  Army  production  plan  indicates  that 
well  over  one-third  of  total  officer  production  is  earmarked 
for  the  Army  Reserve  or  the  National  Guard,  Should  CCF  be 
implemented,  it  could  produce  officers  exclusively  for  the 
reserve  components  or  provide  a mixture  of  active  duty  reserve 
officers  and  reserve  component  officers.  Further,  the  cost 
of  manning  the  Total  Force  officer  structure  could  be  substan- 
tially less  than  current  costs. 

Fiscal  Considerations 

CCP  should  be  a relatively  inexpensive  source  of  offi- 
cers when  both  individual  and  estimated  total  program  costs  are 
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compared  to  existing  profiramR.  CCP  possesses  the  potential  to 
become  the  Army’s  second  largest  officer  procurement  program 
and  the  least  expensive  of  all  Army  programs.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  CCP  could  produce  approximately  fifty  percent 
of  PY  1979  projected  aOTC  production  at  one-third  of  the 
anticipated  .ROTC  costs.  CCP  should  be  able  to  produce  Army 
officers  at  nearly  $3,000,00  per  officer  less  than  ROTC  and 
$12,000.00  per  officer  less  than  the  RCTC  scholarship  program. 

The  potential  savings  from  starting  a CCF  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years  could  be  as  high  as  20-30  million  dollars 
annually  and  still  realize  the  overall  Army  production  goal. 

If  CCP  were  implemented,  it  could  drive  total  Army  officer 
production  costs  down  by  reducing  ROTC  program  costs.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  eliminating  the  least  productive  and, 
therefore,  the  most  expensive.  ROTC  units.  If  ROTC  overall  costs 
were  reduced  by  elimination  of  nonproductive  ROTC  units  and  the 
cheaper  CCP  started  to  supplement  more  efficient  POTC  produc- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a situation  that  would  not 
permit  overall  cost  reduction.  There  is»  however,  a cautionary 
note  regarding  current  cost  comparison  procedures. 

Comparative  cost  is  a criteria  that  should  probably  be 
reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Each  military  service 
appears  to  be  assigning  or  estimating  costs  for  officer  pro- 
grams without  concrete  guidance.  This  lack  of  guidance  has 
resulted  in  a somewhat  chaotic  situation  that  permitted  a 
Department  of  Defense  Office  to  report  one  cost  figure  to  the 
Office  of  yanagement  and  Budget^  and  another  cost  figure  on  the 
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same  prof^ram  to  the  U.iJ.  Senate  in  a period  of  nlxty  day:: 
that  differed  by  nearly  $7,000,00  per  graduate,  William  1. 

Snyder  discussed  officer  propram  costs  in  his  essay,  "loaders 
for  the  Volunteer  Force t The  Problems  and  Prospects  of  !'CTC" 
by  asserting  that  cost  was  biased  in  favor  of  POTC  and  that 
the  bias  was  substantial  when  ROTC  was  compared  to  the  service 
academies  and  slightly  biased  in  favor  of  ROTC  when  it  was 
compared  to  OCS  programs.  The  academies  were  compelled  to 
report  both  educational  and  military  training  expenses  while 
ROTC  costs  included  only  a small  fraction  of  educational  expenses. 
He  argued  that  both  academy  and  OCS  graduates  received  more  mili- 
tary training  than  the  POTC  officer  and  that  academy  graduates 
remained  on  active  duty  longer  than  the  ROTC  officer.  r*r, 

Snyder  concluded  by  stating  that  Army  ROTC  officers  were  very 
costly  when  compared  to  OCS  produced  officers,^ 

The  Department  of  the  Army  "Departmental  Staffing  of 
ITPO  Study  on  Efficiency"  of  November  1976,  recommended  that  a 
means  of  common  costing  was  needed  by  the  Departm.ent  of  Defense 
so  that  there  would  be  no  question  about  the  cost  of  recruiting 
programs.  Specific  common  guidelines  would  probably  solve 
some  of  the  problems  that  surround  cost  comparisons  in  general 
and  the  CCP  cost  question  in  particular. 

Career  Retention 

CCP  source  officers  will  probably  experience  a reten- 
tion rate  of  between  fifteen  and  thirty  percent  after  ten  years 
of  commissioned  service.  The  ultimate  retention  rate  will  be 
affected  by  the  manpower  management  practices  of  the  Armyi 


however,  if  the  ROTC  retention  rate  of  fifteen  percent  and  the 
PLC  retention  rate  of  twenty-elj'ht  percent  are  averaged,  the 
result  is  21.5  percent.  Based  upon  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,231  per  officer  and  a retention  rate  of  about  twenty  percent, 
CCP  would  be  the  most  inexpensive  source  of  career  officers  avail- 
able to  the  Army,  Since  there  appears  to  be  a substantial  market 
for  CCP  and  the  program  could  be  the  most  inexpensive  source  of 
officers  in  terms  of  cost  and  career  retention,  what  problems 
or  limitations  could  be  expected? 

Potential  CCP  Limitations 

The  most  obvious  probable  limitation  is  that  CCF  might 
not  produce  4,500-5,000  officers  each  year.  Whether  this  possible 
limitation  is  so  serious  that  it  overrides  all  other  considera- 
tions is  a question  that  the  Army  must  answer.  The  Army  planned 
production  requirement  of  4,500-5,000  CCP  source  officers  might 
require  re-evaluation.  Perhaps  the  most  pressing  issue  is  not 
the  planned  requirement,  but  the  ability  of  a CCP  to  supplement 
ROTC  production  and,  therefore,  provide  insurance  against  poten- 
tial failure. 

A second  potential  limitation  to  implementing  CCF  is 
the  necessity  to  establish  a recruiting  and  administrative 
management  structure.  It  is  probably  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
current  ROTC  Instructor  groups  to  manage  two  programs  simultaneous- 
ly, The  ROTC  instructors  may  be  able  to  recruit  on  their  campuses 
and  even  some  adjacent  campuses 1 however,  it  is  unlikely  that 
these  officers  could  intensely  cover  over  1,400  campuses  and 
still  accomplish  their  primary  ROTC  mission.  A more  reasonable 
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•,  approach  tnlpht  he  to  determin»'  how  many  CCP  reoruiUrif  nffircr:; 
would  be  necessary  if  a separate  recruitinf  system  was  estab- 
lished. 


It  would  probably  be  unwise  to  determine  the  total  num- 
ber of  procurement  officers  required  based  solely  upon  the 
number  of  colle{^es  where  recruiting;  was  contemplated,  A.  more 
accurate  method  of  determining  the  total  number  of  recruiters 
is  probably  to  compare  the  CCf'  annual  production  requirement 
against  Karine  Corps  PLC  and  Officer  Candidate  Class  historical 
production  per  officer  selection  officer.  During  the  past  six 
years  there  have  been  approximately  115  officer  selection 
officers  recruiting  for  the  FLC  and  Officer  Candidate  Class 
Program,  These  officers  have  annually  provided  about  1,500 
PLC/OCC  source  officers,  or  a ratio  of  one  recruiting  officer 
per  twelve  officers  produced.  In  view  of  this  information,  it 
appears  that  the  Army  would  need  375  procurement  officers  to 
produce  4,500  CCP  source  officers  annually,  A key  questioni 
however,  would  be  the  placement  of  the  recruiting  apparatus. 

The  Army  enlisted  recruiting  structure  does  not  now 
lend  itself  to  CCP  recruiting,  but  it  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Karine  Corps  officer/enlisted  recruiting  system.  Figure 
5-1  shows  the  Army  enlisted  and  Karine  officer/enlisted  re- 
cruiting systems. 


Figure  5-1 


Army  Enlisted  System^ 

U,S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
Army  Regions  (5) 

District  Recruiting  Commands 
Recruiting  Area  Headquarters 

Recruiting  Station  (Enlisted 
Recruiters) 


Karine  System^ 

Karine  Corps  Recruitment  Branch 
Karine  Corps  Districts  (6) 
Recruiting  Stations 
(No  Karine  Counterpart) 

Officer  Selection  Offices/ 
Recruiting  Substations 
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There  ie  a possibility  that  a CCr  recruiting;  apparatus 
could  be  established  within  the  Army  enlisted  structure  by 
allocating  manaf^ers  at  the  Recruiting  Command  and  Army  Rep;lon 
level  and  placlnf;  the  actual  CCP  recruiters  In  the  Recrultinf 
Areas  or  assigning  CCP/OCS  selection  officers  on  an  equal  level 
with  the  enlisted  recruiters.  There  are  probably  a number  of 
solutions  to  establishing  a CCP  recruiting  system  (placing 
recruiters  directly  under  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
or  centralized  management  from  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Amy),  but  the  Important  point  is  that  the  existing  ROTC  structure 
probably  could  not  effectively  manage  and  recruit  for  the  program. 

The  most  serious  potential  limitation  to  CCP  Is  one 
that  cannot  be  measured i commitment.  CCP  is  an  alternative 
solution  to  potential  Army  officer  procurement  problems j however, 
if  the  Amy  decides  to  start  a CCP,  the  recruiting  and  m.anage- 
■ent  apparatus  should  be  totally  committed  to  program  success 
and  the  Army  Staff  should  be  totally  supportive.  CCP  should 
not  be  viewed  as  potentially  destructive  to  ROTC  or  as  another 
"Gee  Whiz"  idea  that  just  won’t  work.  If  the  Army  should  decide 
to  enter  the  CCP  market  with  less  than  total  commitment,  the 
program  will  probably  fail  in  relatively  short  order  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  potential  market. 

Areas  of  Potential  Future  Investigation 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  immediate  requirement  to 
implement  CCP.  Since  the  potential  critical  ROTC  production  period 
la  at  least  three  years  away,  the  Army  has  an  opportunity  to 
further  examine  the  CCP  concept  and  assess  ROTC  enrollment  and 


production  levels.  The  key  point  is  that  the  next  sixteen  to  • 
thirty-six  months  should  not  be  spent  ip;noring  the  possibilites 
of  a CCP  while  attempting  to  secure  additional  POTC  scholar- 
ships from  a fiscally  tough-minded  Congress,  The  latter  course 
of  action,  to  put  it  bluntly,  is  probably  wishful  thinking. 

There  are  potentially  good  solutions,  other  than  ROTC  scholar- 
ship increases,  to  procurement  and  production  problems.  The 
Army  has  a short  "breathing  period"  to  objectively  examine  CCF 
and  any  other  production  alternatives  that  might  have  been 
recently  developed.  The  Army's  previous  excellent  record  in 
developing  and  instituting  personnel  management  programs  and 
its  ability  to  responsibly  manage  a thirty  billion  dollar  budget 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  time  spent  between  the  present  and 
some  future  CCP  implementation  date  will  not  be  wasted. 

In  the  final  analysis,  CCF  may  very  well  provide  the 
Army  planners  with  the  ability  to  efficiently  manage  overall 
officer  procurement  rather  than  simply  react  to  production 
crises  after  the  damage  is  irreversible. 
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Table  1 provides  PLC  Reserve  and  Regular  Accessions 
froa  1970  through  1976.  PLC  accessions  are  also  compared 
against  total  Marine  Corps  reserve  accessions  and  regular 
accessions.  This  information  confirms  the  PLC  contribution 
during  the  most  recent  six  year  period.  A considerable  amount 
of  care  aust  be  exercised  in  assessing  the  value  of  this  data. 
For  example,  F¥  1976  appears  to  indicate  a rather  substantial 
production  decline 1 however,  in  fact  the  number  of  regular 
coaeissions  increased  and  FY  76  Officer  Basic  Classes,  which 
are  limited  to  a specific  number  of  spaces,  were  filled  by 
regular  officers.  Therefore,  the  PLC  Commissionee  was  required 
to  wait  until  FY  7T,  or  in  most  cases  PY  77,  to  become  an 
accession.  What  appears  to  be  a substantial  decrease  in  produc- 
tion was  actually  a management  decision  to  defer  PLC  officers 
until  Officer  Basic  Class  spaces  became  available. 

Table  1 

PLC  Reserve  and  Regular  Accessions^ 


FY 

PLC 

USMCR 

Acc. 

PLC 

USMC 

Acc. 

Total 

USMCR 

Acc. 

Total 

USMC 

Acc. 

Total 

1970 

812 

18 

2,592 

497 

3,089 

1971 

670 

55 

1,613 

409 

2,022 

1972 

502 

10 

1,436 

327 

1,763 

A-1 


Table  1 (Continued) 
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PY 

PLC 

USMCR 

Acc. 

PLC 

USMC 

Acc, 

Total 

USMCR 

Acc. 

Total 

USMC 

Acc. 

Total 

1973 

619 

*0 

1,635 

627 

2,262 

1974 

606 

*0 

1,417 

510 

1,927 

1975 

835 

*0 

1,760 

560 

2.320 

1976 

565 

*0 

1,364 

744 

2,108 

Total 

4,609 

83 

11,817 

3,674 

15,491 

*PLC  Regular  Commissions  Discontinued 


Table  2 confirms  PLC  production  over  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  and  indicates  the  heavily  oriented  active  duty 
reserve  nature  of  PLC.  This  data  confirms  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  (1955  and  1956),  PLC  production  has 

s 

not  exceeded  1,000  or  been  less  than  approximately  400.  The 
large  classes  of  1955-1956  were  probably  generated  by  program 
quotas  during  the  Korean  War  and  were  not  the  result  of  some 
aberration  which  produced  extremely  low  attrition. 


Table  2 

Total  PLC  Reserve  and  Regular  Accessions 
Fiscal  Years  1952-19762 


PY 

PLC  Reserve 
Accessions 

PLC  Regular 
Accessions 

Total 

0 


1952 

1953 


398 

680 


0 


398 

680 
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Table 

2 (Continued) 

PLC  Reserve 

PLC  Regular 

PY 

Accessions 

Accessions 

Total 

195^ 

970 

20 

990 

1955 

1.450 

14 

■ 1,466 

1956 

1,084 

14 

1,098 

1957 

522 

26 

548 

1958 

574 

18 

592 

1959 

558 

23 

581 

I960 

560 

25 

585 

1961 

554 

25 

579 

1962 

553 

34 

587 

1963 

507 

41 

546 

1964 

673 

40 

713 

1965 

835 

29 

864 

1966 

472 

35 

507 

1967 

356 

58 

414 

196a 

855 

74 

929 

1969 

859 

34 

893 

1970 

812 

18 

830 

1971 

670 

55 

725 

1972 

502 

10 

512 

1973 

619 

0 

619 

1974 

606 

0 

606 

1975 

835 

0 

835 

1976 

565 

0 

565 

Table  3 
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FT  1975-1976  Production  in  the  Officer 
Candidate  Class  Program 


FY 

Rpt  to  Training 

Commissioned 

Attrition 

Percentage 

76 

909 

658 

27.5^ 

75 

1,191 

722 

39.4^ 

Table  4 

PLC  Applications  by  Fiscal  Year  1968-1975^ 


FY 

Quota 

Selected 

% of  Quota 
Selected 

1968 

2,200 

2,135 

97.1 

‘ ft 
i y 

1969 

2,200 

1,695 

77.2 

•'  * 

1970 

2,300 

1,657 

72.04 

. 

1971 

2,200 

1,900 

86.36 

1972 

2,200 

2,347 

106.68 

1973 

2,200 

2,343 

106.5 

i 

1974 

2,200 

2,482 

112,81 

1975 

2,254 

2.515 

111.57 

Table  5 projects  PLC  Summer  Training  attendance  over  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  and,  based  upon  an  eight  year  summer 
training  attrition  percentage,  projects  the  number  who  should 
complete  training. 


t 
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Table  5 

Projected  PLC  Summer  Training  Attendance^ 
Fiscal  Years  1977-1978 


PY 


Projected 

Reporting 


Projected 

Completing 


1977 

1970 


3.150 

3.150 


*2.520 

*2,520 


! ■ I 


* Derived  by  usir^  20^  attrition  factor  based  on  historical  data 
in  Table  6. 

Table  6 

PLC  Summer  Training  Results  by  Fiscal  Year  1969-1975 


PY 

Reported 

Completed 

Attrition 

Completion 

Percentage 

1969 

1.095 

1.722 

173 

90.87 

1970 

1,842 

1.564 

278 

84.91 

1971 

2.045 

1,668 

377 

81.56 

1972 

2.563 

2,012 

551 

78.5 

1973 

2.352 

1.791 

561 

76.15 

1974 

2.509 

2,002 

507 

79.79 

1975 

2.732 

2,259 

473 

82.68 

Total 

15.938 

13,018 

2.920 

81.68 

Sources I 

Headquarters,  U^S.  Marine  Corps,  "Reserve  Officer  Candi- 
date Enrollment  Report  PY  75,"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1975). 
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Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "PLC  Summer  Trainin^r 
Results  1975."  (Washlr^ton,  D.C.,  1975). 

Headquarters,  U.S,  Marine  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
Senior  Course  Summer  of  197^,"  (Washi nf^ton,  P.C,,  197^0. 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "Calendar  Year  1973 
Summer  Training  Results,"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1973). 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
Senior  Course  Summer  of  1972,"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1972). 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
Combined  and  Junior  Course  Summer  of  1972,"  (Washington,  D.C., 
1972). 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "Reserve  Officer  Candi- 
date Enrollment  Report  PY  72,"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1972), 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marina  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
PY  71,"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1971). 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
Senior  Course  Summer  of  1971,”  (Washington,  D.C.,  1971). 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
Junior  and  Combined  Course  Summer  of  1971,”  (Washington,  D.C., 
1971). 

Headquarters,  U.S,  Marine  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
Senior  Course  Summer  of  1970,"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1970). 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
Junior  Course  Summer  of  1970,"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1970), 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
Senior  Course  Summer  of  1969,"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1969). 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  "Platoon  Leaders  Class 
Junior  Course  Summer  of  1969,"  (Washington,  D,C.,  1969). 


Table  7 shows  PLC  production  over  a four  yeaur  period 
by  identifying  cumulative  PLC  enrollment  in  four  recent  graduat- 
ing classes.  Recruiting  for  the  Class  of  1972  (PY  72)  commenced 
in  September  1968,  and  terminated  in  June  1971.  The  cumulative 
enrollment  over  that  three  year  period  was  1,7^9  of  which  512 
’ were  accessed  in  PY  72,  hence,  the  precommissioning  retention 

of  the  Class  of  1972  was  approximately  30  percent.  The  data 
• for  the  remaining  three  classes,  while  showing  a slight  up- 

ward trend,  is  fairly  constant.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  first  class  to  have  the  stipend  available  for  the  entire 
period  was  the  Class  of  1975  and  its  retention  rate  was  over 
four  percent  higher  than  the  Class  of  1972. 


S'" 
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Table  7 

4 Year  (PY  72-75)  Cumulative  PLC  Enrollment 
Va*  Accessions  (Intraprogram  Retention}? 


PY 

Cumulative 

Enrollment 

Accessed 

Percentage 

1972 

1,749 

512 

29.27 

1973 

1.970 

619 

31.42 

1974 

2,011 

606 

30.13 

1975 

• 2,489 

835 

33.54 

Total 

8,219 

2.572 

31.29 

Table  9 shows  actual  PLC  stipend  participants  from  PY  72- 
76  and  projects  stipend  participants  through  PY  80.  Stipend 


A-a 

expenditures  are  obtained  by  multiplying;  $900.  00  timer;  the  total 
number  of  participants  for  a particular  fiscal  year,  A pp>'op 
tions  for  the  Financial  Assistance  Program  are  based  upon  $900.00 
per  participantf  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  total  appropria- 
tion would  ever  be  spent  since  a few  participants  will  be  mid-year 
graduates  who  are  ineligible  for  the  entire  $900.00  and  other 
participants  may  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  college,  hence,  those 
individuals  would  be  ineligible  for  further  payment.  The  projec- 
tions are  approximate  and  are  predicated  upon  the  continued 
growth  which  PLC  has  exhibited  over  the  past  four  years. 

Table  9 

Maximum  Total  PLC  Program  Stipend  Expenditures 
Fiscal  Years  1972-1976  and  Projected  Stipend 
Participation  through  Fiscal  Year  198o9 


FY 

Stipend 

Participants 

Stipend 

Expenditures 

1972 

444 

$ 399,600.00 

1973 

701 

630,900.00 

1974 

911 

819,900.00 

1975 

963 

866,700.00 

1976 

1,022 

919,800,00 

1977 

*1,100 

*990,000.00 

1978 

*1,200 

*1,080,000.00 

1979 

*1,300 

*1,170,000.00 

1980 

*1,400 

*1,260,000.00 

* Projected 
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Table  10  shows  Karins  Corps  recruiting  results  for 
stipend  paynent  within  the  PLC  Program  since  Public  Law  92- 
172  was  signed  in  November  1972.  PY  1972  stipend  recruiting 
was  incomplete  for  the  reason  stated  below.  The  data  confirms 
that  a relatively  constant  percentage  of  the  eligible  inventory 
has  elected  to  participate  in  the  Financial  Assistance  Program 
(stipend). 


Table  10 

PLC  Stipend  Recruiting  Results 
Fiscal  Year  1972-197610 


FY 

Selected 

Est.  Total 
Eligible 

of  Eligible 
Inventory 

1972* 

444 

2,022 

21.95 

1973 

701 

2,065 

3^.43 

1974 

911 

2,500 

36.44 

1975 

963 

2,700 

35.66 

1976 

1,022 

2,900 

35.24 

•PL  92-172  was  not  signed  by  the  President  until  November  1971 1 
hence  recruiting  did  not  commence  until  November  and  the  appli- 
cation deadline  was  31  January  1972.  In  subsequent  years, 
applications  were  received  from  1 September  - 31  January. 
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Table  11 

PLC  Production  Percentages  Fiscal  Year  1970-1976, Vs, 
Total  USKC  Accessions  and  Total  Accessions'^ 


JC  PLC  Production  Vs,  ^ PLC  Production  Vs,  JSMC/ 

PY  USMCR  Accessions  USMCR  Total  Accessions 


1970 

31.33 

26.87 

1971 

41.54 

35.85 

1972 

34.96 

29.04 

1973 

37.86 

27.36 

1974 

42.77 

31.45 

1975 

47,44 

36 

1976 

41,42 

26.8 

Total 

39 

29.75 

The  profile  indicated  in  Table  12  shows  what  the  Marine 
Corps  believes  to  be  an  "ideal  year"  in  terras  of  production  of 
officers.  In  view  of  the  percent  of  PLC  contribution  to  total 
Marine  Corps  accessions  over  the  past  seven  years  it  becomes 
evident  that  PLC  is  not  reachin#^^  the  conceptualized  goal.  In 
fact,  although  PLC  attrition  was  lower  in  1975  than  it  was  in 
1972,  the  Marine  Corps  still  has  a considerable  distance  to 
cover  before  PLC  produces  its  share  of  the  total  accession 


goal 
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Table  12 

12 

Profilet  Marine  Officer  Procurement — "Ideal  Year" 


Ideal  Year 


Program  Desired  % of  Total  Product' on 


Naval  Programs  (USNA-NROTC) 

20 

PLC 

58 

Officer  Candidate  Class 

10 

Woman  Officer  Candidate  Class 

2 

Active  Duty  Programs 

10 

Table  1^  indicates  what  percent  of  total  accessions 
PLC  has  produced  over  the  past  seven  years  and,  using  the  5^ 
percent  conceptualized  goal,  what  the  PLC  contribution  would 
have  been  to  attain  the  goal. 


Table  13 

PLC  Percentage  of  Total  Accessions 
Fiscal  Years  1970-1976 


FY 

Actual  PLC 
Production 

Total 

Production 

What  "Ideal" 
Production 
Should  Have 
Been  Attained 

Actual  % of 
"Ideal"  Pro- 
duction 
Attained 

1970 

830 

3.089 

1.792 

46.3 

1971 

725 

2,022 

1.173 

61.8 

1972 

512 

1.763 

1.023 

50.04 

1973 

619 

2,262 

1.312 

47.2 

1974 

606 

1.927 

1,118 

54.2 
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Table  13  (Continued) 


PY 

Actual  PIC 
Production 

Total 

Production 

What  "Ideal" 
Production 
Should  Have 
Been  Attained 

Actual  % of 
"Ideal"  Pro. 
du' ‘ion 
Attained 

1975 

835 

2,320 

1.346 

62 

1976 

565 

2,108 

1.223 

46.2 

Table  14 

Retention  Rates  of  Comparative  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Service  Commissioning  Programs  (Officers  on  Active  Duty 
Between  10  and  20  Years  of  Commissioned  Service) 


Program  Retention  Rate  % 


U.S.  Military  Academy 

62^3 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 

61.5^^ 

ROTC  RA  DMG 

42.2^3 

ROTC  RA  Scholarship 

40.1^^ 

NROTC  Scholarship 

34.6^^ 

ROTC  OBV  IV  (Scholarship) 

29.8^® 

PLC 

27.5^9 

ROTC  OBV  III  (Flip) 

24,920 

Marine  Corps  OCS 

21.8^^ 

NROTC  (Contract) 

19.7^^ 

ROTC  OBV  II 

14.8^3 

Army  OCS 

' s.a"" 

400. 

'•300 
, J 

Joo 

m: 


Solid  I4im'  Cuaulati 
Daahod  Unai  Access! 


vm  EnroUaient 
one 


72 


73  74 

Grsduatlnx  Classes 


75 


FOOTNOTES 


^Department  of  Defense,  "FY  70-76  Reserve  and  Kefi  Tnr 
Accessions"  (Washinptoni  Headquarters,  U.S.  r.,arine  Corps, 
1976),  (n.p,). 


p 

Department  of  Defense,  "FY  52-56  Reserve  and  Regular 
Accessions"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S.  Karine  Corps, 

1976),  (n.p.). 


^Department  of  Defense,  "Cumulative  Attrition  Report 
9^nh-9Bth  OCC  Classes"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S.  f.arinc 
Corps,  1976),  (n.p,), 

h 

Department  of  Defense,  "Cumulative  Attrition  .Report 
^9th-93rd  OCC  Classes"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S.  Karine 
Corps,  1975).  (n.p.), 

^Department  of  Defense,  "Fact  Sheet  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  for  Use 
Before  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  June  3, 

1976"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  U.S,  Karine  Corps,  1976K  (n.p.), 

^Department  of  Defense,  "PLC-WOCC  Training  Estimate" 
(Washington!  ifeadquarters,  U.S,  Karine  Corps,  1976),  (n.p.). 

^"Fact  Sheet  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  ..."  0£,  cit.,  (n.p,). 

a 

Department  of  Defense,  "Estimated  Cost  Data  .^LC 
Program"  (Washingtoni  Headquarters,  U.S,  Karine  Corps,  1976), 
(n.p.), 

Q 

Department  of  Defense,  "Financial  Assistance  Program 
Results  and  Projections  FY  72—30"  (Washington!  Headquarters, 

U.S.  Karine  Corps,  1976),  (n.p,), 

^^"Fact  Sheet  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  . . ,"  0£,  cit, . (n.p.). 

H"PY  70-76  Reserve  and  Regular  Accessions,"  0£.  cit. . 

(n.p. ). 

12 

Department  of  Defense,  "Information  on  the  Platoon 
Leaders  Class  Program"  (Washington!  Headouarters,  U.S.  Karine 
Corps,  Kay  15,  1973),  (n.p.). 
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11 

-^Ceorp-G  D.  Waters,  LTC,  U.S.  Army,  United  States 
P^ilitary  Academy  letter  iVAO',  of  November  23,  1976,  to  J'ajor 
F.  E.  Tucker,  (V'ect  Pointi  r:ovember  23,  1976),  (n.p, ). 

14 

Dased  on  official  correspondence  betv/een  f-r,  PLchard 
A.  Wiley,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department,  of 
Defense,  and  the  Honorable  James  J.  Lynn,  director,  Offict  of 
Management  and  Budget,  March  11,  1976,  (n.p,). 


^George  K.  Kleb,  I.TC,  U.S,  Army,  "Memorandum  for  the 
Record  DAPE-MFO-3'*  (Washington!  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army,  May  1,  1975).  U.p.). 


16 


Ibid. 


17 

v/iley,  0£.  cit. . (n.p.), 
IR 

Kleb,  0£.  cit, . (n.p.). 

IQ 

Wiley,  o£.  cit. . (n.p.). 

20 

Kleb,  o£,  cit. . (n.p,), 

'*1 

“ Wiley,  0£,  cit. . (n.p,). 


22 


Ibid. 


23 


Kleb,  o£,  cit. , 


24 


Ibid. 


(n.p. ) , 
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Tabl«  1 

Suaunazy  of  Senior  ROTC  Enrollment^ 
(1975-76) 


Student  Enrollment 


Total 

Pr. 

So. 

Jr. 

Sr. 

2,142,581 

665.537 

495.177 

494.677 

487.190 

*1,223,554 

365.356 

279.642 

288.267 

290.289 

••  919.027 

300.181 

215.535 

206.410 

196.901 

ROTC  Enrollment 

Total 

MSI 

S§il 

MSi;i 

KSIY 

48,400 

26.395 

9.808 

6.702 

5.495 

•39.076 

19.933 

7.951 

5.993 

5.199 

*•  9.324 

6.462 

1.857 

709 

296 

•Male 

••Female 

Table  2 

Percentage  of  Students  by  Class  and  Sex 
Participating  in  Senior  ROTC 
(1975-76) 


Total 

Participation 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Total 

2.26 

3.96 

1.98 

1.35 

1.13 

Male 

3.19 

5.45 

2.84 

2.07 

1.79 

Female 

1.01 

2.15 

.86 

.34 

.15 

Data  derived  from  Table  1. 


¥ 
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Table  J 

Senior  ROTC  Participation  By  Collefce  With 
Male  Undergraduate  Enrollments  of 
Less  Than  2500,  2500-5000  and 
More  Than  5000« 


College 

Kale 

Enrollment 

Kale  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

U.  of  Conn. 

7.824 

147 

1.89 

U.  of  Del. 

5.913 

232 

3.92 

Georgetown  U. 

2.627 

94 

3.58 

Howard  U. 

3.083 

90 

2.92 

Pla.  A&M 

2.428 

146 

6.01 

Pla.  Tech. 

1.993 

127 

6.37 

Pla.  So. 

707 

61 

8.63 

Pla.  St. 

6.995 

139 

1.99 

Stetson 

1.034 

84 

8.12 

U.  of  Pla. 

13.019 

163 

1.25 

U.  of  Miami 

5.655 

165 

2.92 

U.  of  Tampa 

1.158 

202 

17.44 

Columbus  Col. 

2.326 

78 

3.35 

Pt.  Valley  St. 

802 

108 

13.47 

Ga.  Tech. 

5.315 

126 

2.37 

Ga.  Mil.  Col. 

179 

118 

65.92 

Ga.  St.  U. 

6.153 

55 

.89 

Mercer 

1.825 

80 

4.82 

No.  Ga.  Col. 

648 

251 

38.73 

U.  of  Ga. 

8.176 

147 

1,80 

U.  of  Maine 

4.237 

150 

3.54 

Table  3 (Continued) 


College 

Male 

Enrollment 

Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

Johns-Hop. 

1.562 

65 

4.U 

Loyola 

955 

125 

13.09 

Morgan  St. 

1.9^9 

112 

5.75 

West  Kd. 

642 

85 

13.24 

MIT 

3.384 

51 

1.51 

N.B.  Unlv. 

9.025 

116 

1.29 

U.  of  Maas. 

10,678 

79 

.74 

Worcheater 

1.983 

143 

7.21 

U.  of  N.H, 

4,449 

79 

1.78 

Princeton 

2,895 

52 

1.80 

Rider 

2,055 

66 

3.21 

Rutgers 

10,611 

70 

.66 

So ton  Hall 

2,875 

76 

2.64 

St.  Peters 

1.522 

50 

3.29 

Alfred 

1,010 

57 

5.64 

Canisius 

1.563 

70 

4.48 

Clarkson  Tech. 

2.398 

97 

4.05 

Cornell 

7.329 

85 

1.16 

Fordhan 

2,982 

93 

3.12 

Hofstra 

2,535 

86 

3.39 

Niagara 

1.365 

64 

4.69 

New  York  Poly 

1.455 

123 

8.45 

Renasaler 

3.344 

73 

2.13 

Rochester  Tech. 

4,293 

74 

1.72 

Rochester  Tech 


Table  (Continued) 


College 

Male 

Enrol Inent 

Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

Siena 

1.^4 

169 

11.87 

St,  Bonaventure 

1.245 

129 

10.36 

St,  Johns 

5.371 

120 

2.23 

St.  Lawrence 

1,242 

63 

5.07 

Syracuse 

5.647 

75 

1.33 

App,  St,  U, 

3.630 

121 

3.33 

Canpbell 

1,644 

137 

8.33 

Davidson 

965 

120 

12.44 

No,  Carol,  AAT 

2,410 

157 

6.51 

NC  St,  U, 

9.158 

161 

1.76 

St,  Augustines 

709 

132 

18,61 

Wake  Forest 

1,872 

141 

7.53 

Buc knell 

1.835 

77 

4,20 

Camegi  e-Mellon 

2.255 

49 

2.17 

Dickinson 

886 

76 

8.58 

Drexel  U. 

3.661 

102 

2.79 

Duquesne 

2.770 

69 

2.49 

Gannon 

1,208 

62 

5.13 

Gettysburg 

1.115 

84 

7.53 

Indiana  St, 

3.952 

316 

8.0 

Lafayette 

1.489 

77 

5.17 

LaSalle 

2.322 

97 

4.18 

Lehigh 

3.140 

84 

2.68 

Penn  St, 

22,362 

464 

2,07 
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Table  3 (Continued) 


College 

Kale 

Enrollment 

Kale  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

Teaple 

7»50k 

62 

.83 

U,  of  Pa. 

4,7U0 

102 

2.15 

Pitt 

7.011 

77 

1.10 

Scranton 

1.715 

99 

5.77 

Valley  Forge 

104 

92 

88.46 

Waah  A Jeff 

734 

202 

27.52 

Wldener 

951 

53 

5.57 

U.  of  Puerto  Rico 

5.408 

296 

5.47 

Rio  Piedraa 

3.232 

734 

8.92 

Providence 

2.079 

115 

5.53 

U.  of  R.H. 

4.668 

151 

3.23 

Citadel 

1,866 

342 

10.33 

Cleason 

5,652 

115 

2.03 

Puraan 

1.179 

183 

15.52 

Preebyterian 

482 

140 

29.05 

SC  St. 

1,137 

421 

37.03 

Wofford 

914 

157 

17.18 

Norwich 

875 

371 

42.4 

U,  of  Vt. 

3.471 

107 

3.0a 

WM 

2,202 

91 

4.13 

Hampton  Inst. 

975 

92 

9.44 

Norfolk  St. 

2,153 

318 

14.77 

Old  Dorn.  U. 

4,434 

82 

1.85 

U.  of  Rich. 

1,637 

154 

9.41 

Table  3 (Continued) 


Collefce 

Male 

Enrollment 

Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

U.  of  Va. 

5.597 

117 

2.0^^ 

VMI 

1.178 

590 

50.08 

VPI 

10,246 

115 

1.12 

Va.  St.  U. 

1,848 

299 

16.18 

SW  Mo.  St. 

4,911 

191 

3.89 

U.  of  Mo.  (Col) 

9.232 

95 

1.03 

U.  of  Mo.  (Rolla) 

3.376 

71 

2.10 

Wash.  U. 

2.534 

75 

2.96 

Wentworth  Mil. 

84 

75 

89.29 

Weatmlnater 

735 

115 

15.65 

Bowling;  Gr.  St.  U. 

6.179 

89 

1.44 

Cent.  St. 

1.253 

103 

8.22 

John  Carroll 

1.434 

68 

4.74 

Kent  St. 

8,216 

136 

1.66 

Ohio  St. 

20,295 

148 

.73 

Ohio  U. 

5.971 

35 

.57 

Akron 

6.022 

89 

1,48 

Cincinattl 

10.889 

61 

.56 

Dayton 

2.993 

95 

3.17 

Toledo 

4.377 

123 

2.81 

Xavier 

1.053 

116 

11.01 

Youngstown 

5.505 

147 

2.67 

Auatln-Peay 

1.589 

120 

7.55 
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Table  3 (Continued) 


College 

Male 

Enrollment 

Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Carson-Ne«*nan 

732 

107 

ETSU 

4,483 

148 

Mid.  Tenn.  St. 

4,177 

270 

Tenn.  Tech. 

3.313 

155 

U.  of  Tenn.  (Chatt.) 

2,368 

99 

U.  of  Tenn. 

11.575 

445 

U.  of  Tenn  (Martin) 

2.443 

149 

Vanderbilt 

2.685 

08 

Marquette 

3.678 

55 

Ripon 

539 

53 

St.  Norbert 

770 

59 

U.  of  Wise.  (Lacrosse)  3.379 

127 

U.  of  Wise.  (Kad) 

13,995 

97 

U.  of  Wise.  (Mil) 

10,227 

78 

U.  of  Wise.  (Osk) 

4,080 

82 

WftL 

1.345 

115 

Marshall 

3.220 

91 

W,  Va.  St.  Col. 

1,404 

133 

U.  of  w,  Va, 

8,597 

133 

DePaul 

2,467 

38 

Knox 

646 

23 

Loyola 

2.936 

85 

No.  111.  U. 

8,023 

54 

U.  of  111. 

26,730 

148 

Percentaf^e 

14. 6c 
3.30 

6.46 
4.68 
4.10 
3.84 
6.1 
3.28 
1.50 

9.83 
7.66 
3.76 

.69 

.76 

2.0 

8.55 

2.83 

9.47 

1.55 
1.54 

3.56 

2.90 

.67 

.55 
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Table  3 (Continued) 


College 

« 

Male 

Enrollment 

Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

w.  111.  u. 

6,910 

139 

2.01 

Wheaton 

990 

255 

25.76 

Ind.  Tech. 

314 

41 

13.06 

U.  of  Ind. 

12,503 

136 

1.09 

Purdue 

14,123 

101 

.72 

Rose-Hulnan  Tech. 

1,022 

559 

54.7 

Notre  Dane 

5,408 

161 

2.98 

E.  Ky.  U. 

4,513 

1.337 

29.63 

Morehead 

2.705 

228 

8.43 

Murray  St. 

3.468 

141 

4.07 

U.  of  Ky. 

9,402 

118 

1.26 

W.  Ky.  U. 

5.383 

251 

4.66 

Cent.  Mich. 

6,497 

112 

1.72 

E.  Mich. 

6.754 

100 

1.48 

Mich.  St. 

18,084 

92 

.51 

Mich.  Tech. 

5.326 

152 

2.85 

No.  Mich.  U. 

3.343 

82 

2.45 

U.  of  Det. 

1.760 

52 

2.95 

U.  of  Mich. 

11,609 

54 

.47 

^ W.  Mich.  U. 

8.959 

87 

.97 

Cent.  Misao.  St.  Col 

3.290 

168 

5.11 

Kemper 

57 

54 

94.74 

Lincoln  U. 

1,136 

275 

23.19 

Mo.  Western 

1.324 

40 

3.02 
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Table  3 (Continued) 


College 

Male 

Enrollment 

Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

NE  Mo.  St. 

2.186 

275 

12.58 

U.  of  Wise.  (Platte- 
ville) 

2,562 

155 

6.05 

U.  of  Wise,  (S.P.) 

4.351 

94 

2.16 

U.  of  Wise.  (White- 
water) 

3.107 

87 

2.8 

Ala.  AAM 

1.636 

531 

32.45 

Auburn 

8,989 

138 

1.54 

Jacksonville 

2,884 

281 

9.74 

Marion  Inst. 

179 

147 

82.12 

Tuskegee 

1.595 

113 

7.08 

U.  of  Ala. 

7.008 

338 

4.82 

U.  of  No.  Ala. 

1.835 

121 

6.59 

U.  of  So.  Ala. 

3,000 

105 

3.5 

Ark.  Tech. 

1.205 

116 

9.63 

Ark.  St. 

3.023 

130 

4,30 

Henderson  St. 

1,424 

107 

7.51 

Ouachita  Bap. 

731 

254 

34.75 

Southern  St. 

841 

64 

9.99 

U.  of  Cent.  Ark. 

1.817 

99 

5.27 

U.  of  Ark. 

5,685 

92 

1.62 

U.  of  Ark  (Pine 
Bluff) 

1,176 

379 

32.22 

Kan.  St.  (Pitt.) 

1,804 

103 

5.71 

KSU 

7.393 

89 

1.20 
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Table  3 (Continued) 


^ Collef^e 

Kale 

Enrollment 

Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

U.  of  Ks. 

8,493 

92 

1.08 

Wichita  St, 

3.730 

39 

1.05 

LSU 

10,164 

111 

1.09 

Loyola  of  the  So. 

1.130 

102 

9.03 

McNeeae  St. 

2,534 

104 

4.10 

Nicholla  St. 

2.910 

44 

1.51 

NE  La. 

4,787 

179 

3.74 

NW  St,  U. 

2.580 

82 

3.18 

SE  La. 

2.758 

114 

4.13 

Southern  U. 

3.902 

65 

1.67 

Tulane 

2,898 

79 

2.73 

Alcorn  St. 

1.279 

121 

9.46 

Jackson  St. 

2,411 

181 

7.51 

U.  of  A*. 

10,387 

134 

1.29 

Cal,  Poly. 

8,002 

164 

2.05 

Claremont 

1.534 

100 

6.52 

San  Jose  St. 

11,496 

81 

.70 

U.  of  Cal  (Berk) 

12.075 

96 

.79 

f U.  of  Cal  (Davis) 

6.127 

205 

3.35 

UCLA 

11,351 

104 

.92 

U of  Cal  (S.B.) 

6,363 

62 

.97 

U.  of  SP 

1.313 

71 

5.39 

U.  of  Santa  Clara 

2,006 

70 

3.49 

; \ 
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Table  3 (Continued) 


College 

Male 

Enrollment 

Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

Col.  Sch.  of  Mines 

1.765 

506 

28.67 

Col.  St.  U.  ' 

7.476 

107 

1.43 

U.  of  So.  Col. 

2.430 

145 

5.97 

U.  of  Col. 

10.054 

91 

.90 

U.  of  Hawaii 

8.345 

130 

1.56 

Id.  St.  U. 

1,884 

99 

5.25 

U.  of  Id. 

3.609 

130 

3.6 

la.  St.  U. 

10,827 

99 

.91 

U.  of  la. 

7,606 

74 

.97 

St.  John's 

1.670 

82 

4.91 

U.  of  Minn. 

17.867 

92 

.51 

Mt.  St.  y. 

4.556 

120 

2.63 

U.  of  Mt. 

4,348 

71 

1.63 

Creighton 

1.450 

63 

4.34 

Kearney  St. 

1.833 

125 

6.82 

U.  of  Neb. 

9.403 

85 

.90 

U.  of  Nev.  (Reno) 

2.946 

405 

13.75 

No.  Dak.  St. 

3.512 

89 

2.53 

U.  of  No.  Oak. 

3.619 

84 

2.32 

Ore.  St.  U. 

8.436 

88 

1.04 

U.  of  Ore. 

6,972 

40 

.57 

So.  Dak.  K&T 

1,045 

93 

8.9 

So.  Dak.  St. 

3,235 

133 

4.11 

U.  of  So.  Dak. 

2.358 

305 

12.93 
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Table  3 (Continued) 


Colle^re 


Male 

Enrollment 


Mias,  St.  6.062 

U.  of  Miaa.  3*596 

U.  of  So.  Miaa.  4.041 

B.  NM  St.  U.  1.743 

NMMI  421 

NM  St.  U.  4.498 

Cameron  2,703 

Cent.  St,  U,  5.364 

E.  Cent.  Ok.  St.  1,359 

NW  St,  Col.  754 

Ok  St.  U.  10.514 

SW  St.  Col.  2.171 

U,  of  Ok.  8,141 

Bishop  837 

Hardin-Simmons  752 

Midwestern  1,548 

Prarie  View  1,980 

Rice  1.800 

St.  Mary's  1,352 

Sam  Houston  St,  4,528 

S.P.  Austin  St.  4,591 

Tarleton  St,  1,507 

Texas  AAI  2,570 


14.531 


Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

Percentage 

321 

5.30 

192 

5.34 

484 

11,98 

146 

8.38 

343 

81.48 

83 

1.85 

93 

3.44 

62 

1.16 

68 

5.00 

39 

5.17 

181 

1.72 

84 

3.87 

83 

1,02 

198 

23.65 

77 

10.25 

86 

5.55 

736 

37.17 

59 

3.28 

103 

7.62 

81 

1.79 

82 

1.79 

135 

8.96 

80 

3.11 

586 

4.03 

Texas  A&M 


i 
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College 

TCU 

Texas  Tech. 

Trinity 

Houston 

U.  of  Texas  (Arl) 
U.  of  Texas 
UTBP 

W.  Texas  St.  U. 

U.  of  Alaska 

ASU 

BYU 

U.  of  Utah 
Utah  St. 

Weber  St. 

E.  Wash.  St. 
Gonzaga 
Seattle 
U.  of  Wash. 

wsu 

U.  of  Wy. 


Table  3 (Continued) 


Kale 

Enrollment 

1.619 

10,930 

1.338 

8.07^ 

9.330 

19.182 

5.541 

2,465 

1.627 

13.461 

10.796 

9.320 

4,401 

4,086 

3.194 

956 

1,064 

13.723 

7,482 

3,799 


Male  ROTC 
Enrollment 

45 

100 

113 

96 

111 

90 

148 

61 

30 

?36 

36I 

118 

81 

67 

96 

97 

49 

97 

104 

58 


Percentage 

2.47 

.91 

8.45 

1.19 

1.19 

.47 

2.67 

2.47 

1.84 

1.75 

3.34 

1.26 

1,80 

1.64 

3.0 

11.33 

4.6 

.71 

1.39 

1.53 


Tabl«  4 

ROTC  Participation  by  College  Site 
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Sisa 

Total  Male 
Undergraduates 

Total 
Male  ROTC 

Percentage 

Mora  than  5*000 

804,265 

12.324 

1.53 

2500-5000 

251.569 

9.953 

3.96 

Laaa  than  2,500 

167,720 

16.799 

10. 016 

Total 

1.223,554 

39,076 

3.19 

Table  5 

Undargraduata  and  First  Profaaaional  Degraa  Enrollmant 
in  All  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
By  Sax  and  Attendance  Status 
(1975-1982)3  (In  Thousands) 

Year 

Man 

Woman 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

1975 

4.189 

3,444 

5,431 

2,202 

1976 

4,259 

3.513 

5.517 

2.255 

1977 

4.322 

3,577 

5.595 

2.304 

1978 

4.362 

3.621 

5.647 

2.336 

1979 

4.366 

3.635 

5,653 

2,348 

1980 

4.353 

3.638 

5,637 

2,354 

1981 

4,322 

3.621 

5.597 

2,346 

1982 

4,253 

3,578 

5.525 

2.305 

Table  6 


SuBuiary  of  Enrollment  in  All  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  By  De^^ee  Credit  (2  year  or  4 year) 
1975-19S24  (In  Thousands) 


Year 

4 Year  Degree 

2 Year  Degree 

1975 

6,638 

2.007 

1976 

6,724 

2,087 

1977 

6,811 

2,154 

1978 

6,862 

2,207 

1979 

6,861 

2,255 

1980 

6,842 

2,261 

1981 

6.790 

2,261 

1982 

6,684 

2.243 

Table  7 

Estimated  Percentage  of  Full-Time  Kale  Enrollment  In 
Pour  Year  and  Two  Year  Academic  Disciplines 
1975-1982  (In  Thousands) 


Year 

% 

4 Year  Degree 

2 Year  Degree 

1975 

54.66 

(2969) 

(1097) 

1976 

54.79 

(3023) 

(1143) 

1977 

54.72 

(3062) 

(1179) 

1978 

54.64 

(3086) 

(1206) 

1979 

54.57 

(3085) 

(1221) 

1980 

54.47 

(3070) 

(1228) 

1981 

54.41 

(3'^45) 

(1230) 

1982 

54.31 

(3000) 

(1218) 

/ 
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Tiibl*  H 

Estimated  Male  Enrollment  at  ROTC  Universities  and 
Non-ROTC  Universixiea  Using  SY  1975-1976 
As  the  Base  Year  (In  Thousands) * 


Year 

ROTC  Universities 

Non«R0TC  Universities 

1975 

1,224 

1.745 

1976 

1,246 

1.777 

1977 

1,262 

1,800 

1978 

1,272 

1,014 

% 

1979 

1.272 

1.813 

1900 

1.265 

1.805 

1981 

1.255 

1.790 

1982 

1.237 

1.763 

*41, 22  percent  of  all  undergraduate  males  in  1975-76  were 
located  on  campuses  which  offered  ROTC. 

Table  9 

Projected  ROTC  Retention  Levels t 
Classes  of  1978  and  1979^ 

Class 

MSI 

MSI  I 

MSIII 

KSIV 

Accessed 

Retention 

Percentage 

1978 

21,171 

9,808 

7.594 

7.944 

7.563 

35.72 

1979 

26.395 

11,624 

10,060 

9.426 

7,913 

29.97 

Average  Retention  Percentage!  .33 
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Table  10 


Nunber  of  Institutions  of  Higher  tducatinn  By 
Size  and  Def'ree  Status^  (1972) 


Size  Ifumber 

(In 

Thousands)  4 Yr 
Enrollment 

(Thousands) 
4 Year 
Enrollment 

2 Yr 

(Thousands) 
2 Year 
Enrollment 

Less  Than 
2,500  1.851 

1,618  1,181 

1,004 

670 

614 

2500-5000  328 

1,161  185 

652 

143 

509 

Greater 

Than  5.000  486 

6,436  335 

4.893 

151 

1.543 

•Growth  factor  of  college  enrollment  from  1972  to  1975  • 
••Proportion  of  male  to  female  eolle#ce  enrollment i 5^.5  • ^5*  5* 
•*•1975  percentage  of  full-time  to  part-time  students i 71^. 


Table  11 

Estimated  1975  Enrollment  by  Size  of  College 
and  Degree  Status  (In  Thousands) 


Size 

Total  Enrollment 

4 Year  Degree 

2 Year  Degree 

Less  Than 

2,500 

1.715 

1,064 

651 

2,500-5.000 

1.231 

691 

540 

Orer  5.000 

6,822 

5.187 

1.635 
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Tahl«  12 

Estiuitad  Mal«  Pull-Tlma  Enrollment  By  Size  of 
College  and  Degree  Status  (1975) 


Size 

Total  F.T. 
Male 

Enrollment 

Leas  than 

2,500 

664 

2500-5000 

476 

Over  5*000 

2,640 

4 fear 

2 Year 

Degree 

Degree 

412 

252 

267 

209 

2,0C7 

^33 

Table  13 

Number  of  ROTC  Universities  by  Size  and  Male  Enrollment 
As  Compared  with  Non-ROTC  Universities  by  Size 
And  Male  Enrollment  (1975)  (^  Year  Degree 
Only)  (Not  Necessarily  Pull* Time) 

(In  Thousands) 


Size 

ROTC 

Univ 

Male 

Enrollment 

Non-ROTC 

Univ 

Sat,  Male 
Enrollment 

Leas  Than 

2,500 

120 

168 

1,061 

458 

2500-5000 

71 

252 

114 

79 

Over  5*000 

86 

804 

249 

2,023 

f 


Table  14 


Estimated  Full-Time  Male  Enrollment  on  Campuses  Where 
ROTC  is  Not  Hosted  by  Size 
* (Using  71%  of  the  Student  Population  as  Full-Time) 

(In  Thousands) 


Size 

Less  Than  2,500 
2,500-5,000 


Full-Time  Male  Enrollment 
0325 

0042  (0056)  - (0014) 


Table  14  (Continued) 


/ - 
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Size 

Over  5.000 


Full-Time  fdale  Enrollment 
1436 


*Deduct  14,000  for  3 academy  enrollments. 


Table  15 

Interest  in  CCP  Affiliation  by  Size  of  College 
Based  on  Factors  of  ROTC  Interest  and 
Eligibility  (Kale  Only) 


Size 


Interest  and 
Eligibility 
Factor 


Total  Interested 
and  Eligible 
Population 


Leas  Than  2.500 

(Same 

as 

ROTC) 

(10%) 

32.500 

2500-5000 

(Same 

as 

ROTC) 

n.96%) 

1.663 

Over  5.000 

(Same 

as 

ROTC) 

il,53%) 

21,971 

Total 

0,19%) 

56.134 

Table  16 

8 

1975  Percentage  of  College  Students  by  Academic  Class 


Freshman t 

30^ 

(0545) 

SophoBors 1 

23% 

(0418) 

Junior 81 

2l*% 

(0436) 

Seniors! 

23% 

(0418) 
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Table  1? 

Percentage  of  Male  ROTC  Participation  By 
Academic  Class9  (1975) 


Freshman I 51^ 

Sophomores  I 20% 

Juniors  I 159& 

Seniors  I 14^ 


Table  18 

Level  of  Probable  Male  Participation  in  CCP  By  Class 
And  Size  of  College  at  Colleges  Where  ROTC  is 
Not  Located  (Same  Interest  Level  as 
ROTC) 


Size 

Academic  Class 

CCP  Population 

Less  Than  2,500 

Freshmen  (519^) 

16.575 

Sophomores  (20^) 

6,500 

Juniors  (15^) 

4,875 

Seniors  (14%) 

4.550 

2,500-5.000 

Freshmen 

848 

Sophomores 

333 

Juniors 

249 

Seniors 

233 

Over  5,000 

Freshmen 

11.205 

Sophomores 

4,394 

Juniors 

3.296 

Seniors 

3.076 
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Table  18  (Continued ) 


Size 

Acadeaic  Class 

CCP  Population 

Total 

Preshnen 

28.628 

Sophomores 

11.227 

Juniors 

8.420 

Seniors 

7.859 

* Percentage  of  Beginning  MS  IV  Enrollisent  that  is  accessed 
(Baaed  on  1975  figuresi  8$%)  (Derived  from  PY  75  Beginning 
MS  IV  enrollaent  and  actual  PY  75  ROTC  accessions  (4»149  of 
4.892) 

Percentage  of  CCP  seniors  who  could  expect  to  be  accessedt  6.660. 

The  following  tables  are  based  upon  nale  projected  par- 
ticipation levels  at  different  size  non-ROTC  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  less  than  ROTC  levels.  The  lower  partici- 
pation levels  are  projected  based  on  lees  eanpus  visibility  than 
ROTC  and  the  experience  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  PLC  recruiting  at 
colleges  where  ROTC  is  not  hosted. 

Table  19 

Participation  Pactor  of  .66  of  ROTC  at  4 Year 
Colleges  with  Less  than  2.500  Kale  Students 


Class 

Pactor 

Projected  Participation 

Total 

6.66 

21.645 

Preshnen 

6.66 

(11.039) 

SophoHores 

6.66 

(4.329) 

Juniors 

6.66 

(3.247) 

Seniors 

6.66 

(3.030) 

✓ ✓ ✓ 
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Table  19  (Continued) 

Participation  Factor  of  .50  of  ROTC  at  k Year 
Colleges  with  Less  than  2,500  Kale  Enrollment 


Class 

Factor 

Projected  Participation 

Total 

5.0 

16,250 

Freshmen 

5.0 

(8,288) 

Sophomores 

5.0 

(3.250) 

Juniors 

5.0 

(2,437) 

Seniors 

5.0 

(2,275) 

Accessions 

1,934 

Participation  Factor  of  .66  of  ROTC  at  4 Year 
Colleges  with  Between  2,500  and  5*000 
Kale  Students 

Class 

Factor 

Projected  Participation 

Total 

2.61 

1,096 

Freshmen 

2.61 

(559) 

Sophomores 

2.61 

(219) 

Juniors 

2.61 

(164) 

Seniors 

2.61 

(154) 

Accessions 

2,61 

130 

Participation  Factor  of  ,50  of  ROTC  at  4 Year 
Colleges  with  Between  2,500  and  5.000 
Kale  Students 

Class 

Factor 

Projected  Participation 

Total 

1.98 

832 

Freshmen 

1.98 

(424) 

Sophomores 

1.98 

(166) 

Juniors 

1.98 

(125) 

Seniors 

1.98 

(117) 
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Table  19  (Continued) 

Participation  Factor  of  .66  of  ROTC  at  k Year 
Collegea  with  over  5 <000  Kale  Students 


Class 

Factor 

Projected  Participation 

Total 

1.0 

14,360 

Freshmen 

1.0 

(7.324) 

Sophomores 

1.0 

(2,872) 

Juniors 

1.0 

(2.154) 

Seniors 

1.0 

(2,010) 

Accessions 

1.0 

1,709 

Participation  Factor  of  .50 
Colleges  with  over  5.000 

of  ROTC  at  4 Year 
Male  Students 

Class 

Factor 

Projected  Participation 

Total 

.77 

11.057 

Freshmen 

.77 

(5,639) 

Sophomores 

.77 

(2,211) 

Juniors 

.77 

(1.659) 

Seniors 

.77 

(1,548) 

Accessions 

1,316 

Table  20 

Projected  CCP  Total  Accessions  from  Non»R0TC  Colleges 
by  Pactor  of  the  ROTC  Participation  Level 


Participation  Level 
Same  aa  ROTC 
.66  of  ROTC 


Projected  Annual  Accessions 
6,680 
4,415 
3.349 


50  of  ROTC 


Table  20  (Continued) 
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Probable  Aeeuraoy  of  Different  Participation  Levels i 
CCP  Participation  Level  Same  as  ROTCi  10^ 

CCP  Psurticipation  Level  ,66  of  ROTCi 
CCP  Participation  Level  .50  of  ROTCi  50?5 
Probable  Number  of  CCP  Accessions  Based  on  Weighted  Average 
Levelsi  4,109 


Table  21 

The  PLC  Experience  in  Procurement  and 
Retention  As  It  Could  Relate  to  CCP 


PLC  Historical 
Require-  Procurement  % 
sent  By  Class 


Procurement  to  Annual 

Accession  Access- 

Retention  % Procurement  ions 


5.000  Freshmeni 

41^  of  quota 

Sophomore I 
32a  of  quota 

Junior I 
27^  of  quota 


30a  16,700  5.012 

Freshmen  (6847) 
Sophomore ( 5344 ) 

Junior  (4509) 


Total  Male  Full-Time  Undergraduate  Enrollment  at  Non-ROTC 
Colleges  and  Universities  by  Classi  I.8I7.OOO 
(See  Table  16) 


Class 

Size 

Annual  CCP 
Requirement 

Freshmen 

545.000 

6.847 

1.26 

Sophomore 

418,000 

5.344 

1.28 

Junior 

436,000 

4.509 

1.03 
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Table  22 

A Hypothetical  Total  Male  Undergraduate  Class  Proa  the 
Preshaen  Through  Junior  Year  at  Non-ROTC 
Universities  as  Compared  to  the  CCP 
Total  Requirement  for  this  Class. 

(See  Table  16) 


# 

Average  Male  Strength  of  the 
Class  During  the  3 Year 

Total 

% Required 

Period 

Requirement 

Por  CCP 

466,000 

16.700 

3.58 

Table  23 

Collegiate  Coaalsalonlng  Program  Estimated  Costs 
(Army  Estimate) 10 


Assumptlonst 

a.  ROTC  officer  production  will  be  limited  to  that  necessary 
to  meet  Active  Poree  requirements  (PY  77  PBD  #5  and  #128). 

b.  Collegiate  Preeommissioning  Program  (CCP)  would  be  the 
primary  source  of  officer  production  to  offset  shortfalls  gen> 
orated  by  ROTC  Program  constraints. 

c.  Production  requirements  will  approximate  4.500-5* *000 
annually. 

Program  Flow/Related  Costs 

Phase  I - Recruiting  (not  Included  in  cost  per  graduate) 

Recruiting/Advertising  costs  - $1,913  per  accession. 

Accession  recruiting  costs  estimated  from  comparison  of  PLC 
accession  cost  ($2,693.89)  and  enlisted  accession  cost  ($1,132) 

• $1*913  per  year. 

Phase  II  - Enlistment  In  USAR 

APEES  cost  Included  in  cost  per  accession  above. 

Cost  Includei  Lodging,  food,  medical,  testing,  travel* 
administration. 


Tabla  23  (Continued) 


Phaae  III  «•  First  Summer  Camp 

Based  on  BCT  cost  • PY  75.  Adjust  for  E5.  Total  ■ $3.^68, 

Phase  IV  - Reserve  Unit  Affiliation 

$100  • month  subsistence  10  months  » $1,000 

Correspondence  Courses  ■ 68 

Total  $1,068 

Miase  V - Second  Summer  Camp 

$2,247  - Based  on  cost  of  ROTC  summer  camp. 

Phase  VI  - Reserve  Unit  Affiliation 

$100  9 month  subsistence  10  months  » $1,000 

Correspondence  Courses  • 68 

Total  $1,068 

Phase  VII  Added  Personnel  Costs 
0-1  over  2 • $746,35 
0-1  under  2»  719.05 

27.30  24  months  » $655 

difference  over  2 years  ■ $655 
0-2  over  4 » $1,093.45 
0-2  over  2 ■ 891.25 

202.20  12  months  $2,426.40 

difference  over  1 year  » $2,426,40 
Total  $3 » 081. 60  per  officer 
Added  Training  Costs  - $489,073  Total 
Personnel  increases  for  training  administration. 

$489,073  -T-  12,900  ■ $38,00  per  candidate 
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Table  23  (Continued) 

Added  Program  Administration 

Personnel  Increases  for  personnel  adainlstration. 

$252,909  -7-  12,900  » $19.60  per  candidate. 

Total  Cost  Per  Acceasloni  $12,903*20  or  approxiaately  $12,900. 
(^ss  OBt  costs} 

Table  24 


Cost  Per  Commissionee  of  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Officer  Programs  (Less  Post  Commissioning  Initial 
Schooling)  Based  on  PY  75  Dollar  Costs 


Program 

Cost  Per  Accession 

U.S,  Military  Academy  $79,920^^ 


71.500^2 

22,885^^ 

22,282^^ 

17,245^^ 

13.036^^ 

12,900^^(Uss  OBC  costs) 

11,913^® 

11,309^^ 

5.889^° 


U.S.  Naval  Academy 

NROTC  4 Year  Scholarship 

ROTC  4 Year  Scholarship 

NROTC  Contract  (Nonscholarahip) 

ROTC  (Nonscholarship) 

Collegiate  Commission  Program 
(Ar^  Estimate) 

PIC  (Maximum  Financial 
Assistance) 

Army  OCS 

Marine  Corps  OCS 


Number  of  Cost  Per  Officer 

Cost  Total  Cost  Officers  Re-  Beyond  10  Years 
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Table  23 

ROTC  Actual  Opening  Enrollment  School  Years  197^-75* 
1975-76,  1976-77  and  Projected  Enrollments 
School  Years  1977-70,  1970-79 


Enrollment 

SY 

Male 

Female 

Total 

74-75 

77-70  MS  I 

16.214 

4.957 

21,171 

76-77  MS  II 

6,338 

1.103 

7,441 

75-76  MS  III 

5.548 

294 

5.842 

7^75  MS  IV 

4.892 

0 

Total 

57154 

35.545 

75-76 

78-79  MS  I 

19.933 

6,462 

26,395 

77-78  MS  II 

7,951 

1.857 

9,808 

76-77  MS  III 

5.993 

709 

6,702 

75-76  MS  IV 

5.199 

296 

-J.495 

Total 

57525 

40,400 

76-77 

79-80  MS  I 

21,540 

7,769 

29,309 

78-79  MS  II 

9,165 

2.459 

11,624 

77-78  MS  III 

6,585 

1.009 

7.594 

76-77  MS  IV 

620 

6.081 

1 

Total 

42,^51 

""ir.’852 — 

54, 60S 

77-70 

00-01  MS  I 

•• 

•• 

30,000  *Projectl 

79-00  MS  II 

•• 

13.895 

78-79  MS  III 

• « 

«• 

10,060 

77-78  MS  IV 

«• 

' ■'  ■ ■ 

•• 

Total 

•• 

51.999 

78-79 

01-02  iu.  I 

• # 

•• 

30,000  *ProJecti 

00-01  MS  II 

• • 

•« 

13.895 

79-00  MS  III 

*« 

•• 

11,227 

78-79  MS  IV 

•• 

«• 

9.426 

Total 

' i*  " 

'i*'  ■ ” 

54,  *149 

Sources 

for  Table  28 i 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  "Senior  ROTC  Cost  Per 
Graduate  Kodel”  (Washington,  D.C.,  1976). 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  "Information  Papen 
Senior  ROTC  Program  DAPE-MPO-R"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1976), 

Headquarters,  United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  "Pinal  Preliminary  SROTC  Enrollment  and  Status  Report," 
(Port  Konroe,  Virginia,  1976), 
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Table  29 

GT*owth  In  the  ROTG  Program  from  Baseline  Year 
SY  7^-75  and  Growth  Projections  for  SY  77-78 
and  SY  78-79  (Wale  and  Female) 


75-76 

MS  I 

26, 

MS  II 

9. 

MS  III 

6. 

MS  IV 

Total 

76-77 

MS  I 

2< 

MS  11 

i: 

MS  III 

0 

MS  IV 

< 

Total 

Enrollment 


Increase 


% of  Growth 


74-75 

(Base  Line) 


MS  I 
MS  II 
MS  III 
MS  IV 
Total 


ha 


138 

31 

183 

5 

752 

2 

109 

2' 

/ 
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Table  30 

Increoental  Growth  In  ROTC  (Actual  SY  7^77) 
(Projected  SY  78-79)  from  the  Previous  Year 


SY 


of  Growth 

Increase  from  Previous  Yeer 


7»^75 

(Baseline)  KS  I 
KS  11 
KS  III 
MS  IV 

Total 

21,171  (Baseline) 
7*441  (Baseline) 
3,842  (Baseline) 
4,892  (Baseline) 

39.346 

73-76 

KS  I 

5,224 

24.67 

KS  II 

2,367 

31.81 

MS  III 

860 

14.72 

MS  IV 

_ 603 

12.32 

Total 

9.054 

23.01 

76-77 

MS  1 

2.914 

11.04 

MS  II 

1,816 

18.51 

MS  III 

892 

13.31 

MS  IV 

586 

10.66 

Total 

6,208 

12.83 

77-78* 

(Projected) MS  I 

691 

2,36 

KS  II 

2,271 

19.54 

KS  III 

2,466 

32.47 

MS  IV 

1.863 

30.63 

Total 

7.291 

13.35 

• 

€^ 

1 

(Projected) MS  I 

0 

0 

MS  II 

0 

0 

MS  III 

1,167 

11.60 

KS  IV 

1.482 

18.65 

Total 

2.649 

4.28 
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Tabl«  31  confirma  Array  officar  (lina  officer)  procurement, 
in  PY  75*  This  table  is  important  in  that  it  establishes  a base 
for  an  actual  production  year  which  corresponds  to  the  cost  data 
(FY  75). 


Table  31 

PY  75  Line  Officer  Procurement  (Obiective  and  Actual) 

Active  Array  Only'3 


Objective 

Actual 

% of  Obj, 

Source 

Male 

Pemale 

Kale 

Peraale 

(Kale  Only) 

USMA 

860 

0 

823 

0 

95.7 

ROTC 

4,065 

0 

4,149 

0 

102,06 

OCS 

350 

0 

337 

0 

96.28 

Dir.  Appt. 

360 

350 

15 

350 

4.08 

Vo.Aet.  Du./ 
Vise. 

0 

0 

230 

0 

•• 

Total 

5.643 

350 

5.554 

350 

98.42 

Craph  kt  i<o.iulrc.Mr.„(-  (Acco-islonr.)  vc.  iVjjoctcd  3utlnni 


nniit 


(♦wbers  of 
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FOOTNOTES 


^Dspartmant  of  Defense • Opening  Eiurollment  Report  Sc  .ool 
Year  1975-1976.  (Port  Monroe.  Virginia!  Headquarters,  United 
S^eslrayT?  alning  and  Doctrine  Command,  December  15,  1975) t 

p. 


^Ibid. . pp.  5-26. 

^Yearbook  of  Higher  Education  197^-75  (Chicago!  Marquis 
Academic  Media,  19^)  t P*  ^19* 

^Ibid. . p.  518. 

^Department  of  Defense,  "Officer  Accession  Plan  (Line 
Officer  ♦ MSC)  PY  77-82“  (Washington!  Headquarters,  Department 
of  the  Army,  1976),  (n.p.), 

^Yearbook  of  Higher  Education  1974-75,  op.  cit. « p.  538. 

^Ibid. . p.  518. 

g 

Opening  Enrollment  Report  School  Year  1975*1976 > ope 

• P*  26* 

^Ibid. 

^^Department  of  Defense,  "Cost  Justification— Officer 
Procurement  Programs"  (Washington!  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army,  1976),  (n.p.). 

^^Department  of  Defense,  "Cost  to  Train  a Lieutenant" 
(Washington!  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  January  13, 
1976),  (n.p,). 

12 

Based  on  Official  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Richard  A. 
Wiley,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Honorable  James  T.  Lynn,  Director,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  March  11,  1976,  (n.p.), 

^^Ibid. 

"Cost  to  Train  a Lieutenant,"  0£»  cit..  (n.p.). 
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^^Wil«y,  o£.  cit. . (n.p. ). 

^^•C08t  to  Train  a Lieutenant*"  0£,  cit. , (n.p.). 

^^"Cost  Justification— Officer  Procurenent  Programs," 

2£.  cit. . (n.p,), 

^®Wiley,  0£,  cit..  (n.p.), 

^9"Cost  to  Train  a Lieutenant,"  0£.  cit. . (n.p.). 
^®Wilsy,  op.  cit..  (n.p.), 

^^"Officsr  Accession  Plan  (Line  Officer  ♦ JISC)  PY  77-82, 
op.  cit..  (n.p.). 
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Ibid. 


^Department  of  Defense,  "Line  Officer  Accession  Require 
aent  Study*  ( Washington i Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army, 
1976),  (n.p.). 
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APPENDIX  C 


ANALYSIS  OP  SOOPCE  NATSRTAL 

« 


Thl:i  appendix  contains  an  overview  of  the  inform.-ition 
that  was  examined  durinp  the  course  of  the  study,  A substantial 
amount  of  the  data  v/ere  not  cited  in  the  body  of  the  study 
however,  this  fact  shoulfi  not  Imply  that  the  information  is 
not  relevant  to  officer  procurement. 

U,S,  Statutes  Relatinr  to  the  Study 

There  are  three  statutes  which  have  a bearinr  on  the 
study • Title  10.  U.S.  Code.  Title  39.  U.S.  Code  and  Fubl tc 
law  92-172. 

ejection  600.  Title  lo.  U.:3.  Code  authorises  the  variou". 
service  secretaries  to  develop  and  implement  officer  candidate 
type  propirams  for  enlisted  reserve  members  of  the  appropriate 
Armed  Service,^  The  Nlarine  n.C  Fropram  derives  statutory 
existence  from  this  law  and  the  CCF,  if  it  is  established  alonp; 
the  pieneral  lines  of  FLC,  will  also  operate  under  Ti  tie  in. 

U.rj.  Code. 

Title  37,  U.S,  Code  deals,  in  part,  with  pay  and 
allowances  authorized  to  military  service  members,'  Jhould 
the  proposal  re.-^ardinr;  permanent  authority  for  Fublic  Lav/  9«T-17? 
be  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  stipend  programs  for  both  FLC 
and  CCP  will  be  authorized  under  Title  37.  Code. 

Fublic  Law  92-172  is  a temporary  law  that  was  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1976.^  The  law  authorizes  the  payment 
of  a stipend,  at  the  same  amount  as  the  F.OTC  Subsistence  Allowance, 
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to  eligible  members  of  the  PIC  Prop^ram,  Conpiressional  action 
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taken  in  .Tune,  1976,  resulted  in  extension  of  the  law  until 
30  .June  1977. 
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^ Fublinhed  Sources 

The  Information  that  w.as  used  to  review  collere  enroll- 
» ment  projections  throup;h  19”J^  consisted  of  the  Yearbook  of 

Higher  Education  197^-75  and  Accredited  Institutions  of  Hirher 
Education,  The  Yearbook  of  ifirher  Education  1974-75  is  essen- 
tially a statistical  summary  of  virtually  every  significant 
fact  re/^ardinf  the  collep;e  population,  sources  of  money  for 
colle/'os,  numbers  of  instructors  and  identification  of  public 
and  private  institutions.  Accredited  Insti  J.utions  of  liirher 
Education  confirms  those  colleges  or  universities  that  are 
accredited  by  one  of  the  six  regional  accreditinf*  associations. 

The  System  for  Educating  :■  ilitary  Officers  in  the  0,^. 
is  a series  of  essays  edited  by  f.r.  Lawrence  J,  Aorb.  The 
essays  address  all  aspects  of  the  military  educational  system 
from  RCTT  to  the  Army  V/ar  College.  These  essays  arc  v/ritten  by 
members  of  the  academic  community  and  are  generally  critical  of 
the  military  system. 

I 

Government  Docum.ents 

Army  Regulation  145-1  (AR145-1),  The  Aenior  ROTC  i ro'"ram. 
is  the  Army's  published  document  that  governs  the  ROTC  Frogram. 
This  regulation  prescribes  detailed  procedures  that  .are  to  be 
used  by  professors  of  military  science  in  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  the  RCTC  Program,  AR  145-1  contains  i-OTC  peculiar 
definitions  and  is  an  excellent  source  document  for  the  teclinical 
aspects  of  administering  RCTC, 
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Thr*  U.Ll.  Arn.y  'rr.'iinin,'  am?  Conrranf!  annually 

publiahoa  an  Oponinr  L::nrollfrf nt  l:orort  Voar 

This  report  i.-^  a detailed  review  of  ?OTC  rron?:or  colleres  that 
ineludeni  total  underrraduate  enrollment  by  cox,  acadexi'' 
year  and  collerc;  total  RCTC  participation  by  sox,  acadomif 
year  and  collerej  and  statistical  summaries  of  total  enrollment 

( 

and  ROTC  participation  levels  by  Army  Rerion.  Examination  of  ! 
this  publication  and  the  use  of  a calculator  can  produce  nearly 
any  statistic  re^ardlnr:  the  POTC  Trorram, 

Varine  Corps  Order  F110n.6lC,  M litary  I ersonnol  rroc\:re- 
ment  r anual  is  the  sinrle  sourcp  document  that  rovems  all  i arine 
Corps  enlisted  and  officer  recruitinr.  The  order  is  semi-techniea’. » 
however,  definitions  are  included.  There  are  only  limited  avail- 
able copies  of  this  order  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  tarine  Corps 
would  provide  a copy  for  permanent  retention  to  a student  enraped 
in  research.  The  f.'arine  Corps  recruiting"  stations  and  officer 
selection  offices  maintain  at.  least  one  copy  of  the  directive 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  r:ain  temporary  access  to  the  doeumert 
provided  the  research  is  accomplished  at  the  recruitinr  statlori 
or  officer  selection  office, 

r:A'/r  C ^122,  ^ ^ officer  of  Marines,  is  a publication 
deairned  to  attract  collere  rraduatos  and  underrraduates  into 
F'arine  officer  candidate  prorrams.  The  hook  contains  brief 
explanations  of  available  prorrams  and  a larre  number  of  pictures 
of  f'arine  officers  at  work.  V/hile  this  publication  is  somewhat 
elementary,  it  does  provide  so.me  excellent  basic  inform-ation  on 
yarine  officer  proprams,  ^ Off! cer  Of  * arines  is  available 
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throufh  the  Recruitment  i:ranch,  iieadquartern,  i.arinc 

Corps,  V/ashinrton,  O.C.  or  any  r^arinp  Corps  Officer 

Selection  Office. 

The  Conrrensional  Reeord  ir.  nn  excellent  source  of  in- 
formation on  the  status  of  officer  procurement  prop-ramus  hov/ever, 
the  research  student  must  know  what  he  is  searching  for,  approxi- 
mately v/hen  the  proceedings  took  place  and  where  they  took  place 
(House  of  Representatives  or  Cenate),  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a '■ 
particularly  important  proceeding  to  be  reproduced  ifito  a pam- 
phlet by  a military  service.  For  example.  Admiral  Finneran’s 
testimony  before  the  Armed  iiervices  Committee  of  the  L’.C.  .Cenate 
was  printed  into  a short  pamphlet  so  that  Marine  action  officers 
could  have  easy  access  to  his  testimony  without  retaining  an 
entire  copy  of  the  June  3»  1976,  Congressional  Record,  The 
pamphlet  was  titled  Marine  Corps  Platoon  leaders  Class  and  it 
was  obtained  from  Headquarters,  C.3.  Karine  Corps  in  November, 

1976. 

Interdepartmental  and  intradepartmental  letters  are 
excellent  sources  of  information  repardinr  planned  chanpes  to 
existing  programs.  These  letters  norm.ally  precede  any  Congression- 
al testimony  and  often  contain  the  positions  of  the  respective 
services  regarding  a particular  issue.  Letters  frequently  con- 
tain a groat  deal  of  information  that  is  not  presented  before 
Congress  and  their  primaury  value  can  be  to  document  that  a 
particular  service  initially  objected  to  an  issue  and  later 
apparently  reversed  its  position.  These  letters  are  not  normally 
available  to  the  average  researcher;  however,  it  may  be  possible 


to  obtain  a copy  of  a particular  letter  from  the  orifinntinp 
office. 

Unpublished  Sources  (Army) 

The  Army  has  a larfo  amount  of  unpublished  material 
repardinp  officer  procurement,  A particularly  valuable  source 
used  in  this  study  was  the  Army  "Line  Officer  Accession  Plan 
(Line  Officer  t f/SC)  FY  77-*^2,"  This  plan,  which  is  subject 
to  frequent  review,  provides  the  basis  for  recruiting  poals  for 
all  officer  procurement  programs,  production  requirements  and 
total  planned  Input  to  not  only  the  Active  Army,  but  the  reserve 
components.  The  document  mir.ht  be  released  to  a researcher 
throurh  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (:  an- 
power  and  Reserve  Affairs). 

The  majority  of  the  remainin^^  .Army  unpublished  m.aterial 
deals  with  cost,  retention,  and  officer  procurement  prorra.m 
enrollment  levels.  This  information  is  '*sser.tial.ly  raw  data 
maintained  by  action  officersi  however,  ’t  in  primary  .source 
material.  It  is  unlikely  that  much  of  this  information  v/ould 
be  released  unless  the  researclier  was  specific  about  his 
intended  use  of  the  material. 

Unpublished  Sources  (rarino  Corps) 

The  iV.arines  do  not  appear  to  have  rctaiPied  as  miuch 
unpublished  material  repardinp  officer  procurement  as  the  .irmy. 
Records  of  officer  propram  performance,  cost  and  retention 
levels  that  were  made  prior  to  1970  have  either  been  de.stroyed 
or  what  little  information  is  available  is  contradictory.  Uince 
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1970  thn  Pecruitment  branch  3t.  ilendquarters,  U.:i,  f/arine  Corp.: 
has  maintainf?d  detailed  and  excellent  records  that  rival  the 
Army's  data.  Detailed  information  is  available  on  virtually 
every  cate?:ory  of  attrition  or  prorram  completion;  however, 
there  is  no  sinrle  document  that  ties  total  attrition  into 
one  easily  reviev/ed  source.  The  data  are  maintained  by  fiscal 
year  and  separated  by  program. 

If  there  is  a weak  area  in  I arine  Corps  officer 
procurement  records,  it  is  cost  data,  Prorram  costs  are  difficult 
to  find  and  even  when  discovered,  the  document  is  frequently  a 
hand  written  memorandum.  The  cost  estimates  forwarded  to  arencies 
external  to  the  ''arine  Corps  are  normally  based  on  the  handv/ritten 
memorandums.  These  memorandums  are  substantially  different  fi^oir 
the  Army's  cost  estimates  because  they  do  not  contain  the  deduc- 
tive process  that  was  used  to  compile  the  data. 
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^U.S.,  'General  and  Permanent  Laws  of  the  United 
in  Force  on  January  20,  1971  • 12  U.ii.C.  6oo. 

2 

U.O.,  rieneral  and  Permanent  Laws  of  the  United  states 
in  Force  on  January  20,  1971,  2Z  , Supplement  X, 

a 

, yarine  Corps  Officer  Candidate  Program  Financial 
Assistance  Act,  PubTTc  Law"92-l7^  Tl^?l). 

^Ibid. 
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